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DR. CALDWELL’S VALEDICTORY ADDRESS. 


The fol'owing address was pronounced in the Chapel of Tran- 
sylvania University on Saturday the fourth of March, 182@, 
by Dr. Cuartes CaLpwELtL, Professor of the Institutes of 
Medicine and Dean of the Faculty, before the class of Medi- 
cal Students who had been attending the course of lectures in 
that institution during the preceding winter. Its publication 
was solicited by the gentlemen to whom it was particularly 
addressed, and it has by them been communicated for in. 


ssertion in the Western Review. 


GENTLEMEN oF THE Mepicat Crass, 

IN relation to their solemnity and essential connection 
with our reputation and welfare, official meetings in the 
temple of science are, in all cases, second only—and scarce- 
ly second—to similar meetings in the temple of God. In 
either instance the end should be the same, the illumination 
of the intellect, the cultivation of sound and wholesome hab- 
its, the inculcation of high and practical duties, and the me- 
lioration of the virtues of the heart. 

But, in that succession of events, which marks our lives 
with sunshine and with shade, circumstances not unfre- 
quently arise to render these meetings much more than or- 
dinarily interesting and impressive. Might I be permitted 
to rely on the evidence furnished by my own feelings, such 
would’l pronounce the present conjuncture—at least so far 


as relates to myself. 
Four months have pearly passed away, since first, within 
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these walls, we assembled for the purposes of professional 
improvement, you to receive, and I to endeavour to commu- 
nicate instruction. 

Throughout that period, uninterrupted as has been our 
intercourse, and numerous our interviews, never until now 
did I rise to address you without sensations of pleasure. But 
different, very different are the emotions I experience, at this 
moment, from the affecting recollection, that I meet you, as 
a body, for the last time. 

In that word last, as applied to objects incorporated with 
the affections, there i is something indescribably cheerless 
and chilling. The mind of sensibility shrinks from it as 
the knell of departed happiness, and, like the groans of the 
Mandragora, or the incantations of the sorcerer, its very 
sound, composed of breath more deadly than the Sirocco, 
blights and withers the blossoms of the heart. 

When the voyager embarks for a foreign shore, with 
what a tumult of emotion is his soul overwhelmed, when, 
from the vessel’s deck, he takes a last look of his native 
land, as it sinks from his view behind the tumbling billows! 
Who, that possesses the true sympathies of human nature, 
can, without awakened sensibility and sickening sadness, 
take a last leave of a parting friend? Or who, that is not a 
stranger to all the delicate charities of life, can receive, 
with indifference, the last adieu of a faithful domestic? Even 
the light-hearted ‘stripling, i in the jubilee of his soul, at the 
termination of his college course, and his commencing 
journey to his paternal mansion, often turns to gaze on the 
lessening academic pile, and lets fall a tear of distress, at 
the last glimpse of its sun-gilded spire. Stronger still—he 
cannot, without a tender sinking of the spirits, pay a last 
visit to the limpid stream that has often cooled his fevers, 
the glassy fountain that has quenched his thirst, the spread- 
ing tree that, through many a summer, has overshadowed 
him with its branches, or the moss-covered rock that has 
alforded him a seat. So painful and revolting are last occur- 
rences. 

It is not my purpose to obtrude upon you a high wrought 
poriraiture of the sensations [experience on this occasion. 
A task so unwelcome to myself, could not be otherwise 
than irksome to you. Permit me, however, to say, that 
they are such as I flatter myself are in no way inconsistent 
with te consideration, that I lately met you as strangers, 

and am now about to take leave of you as friends. , 
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Nor is it to you alone that I am preparing to bida temporary 
adieu. I should hold myself deficient, not only in correct 
feeling, but in the common duties of urbanity, were I not to 
avail myself of the present occasion, to offer to the citizens 
of Lexington the sincere homage of a grateful heart, for 
the friendly and flattering reception, the liberal hospi- 


tality, and the thousand courtesies, with which, as a stran-- 


ger, they have so abundantly honoured me. And may I ask 
indulgence while I add, that, let fate hereafter deal with me 
as itmay, be my future prospects bright or gloomy, propi- 
tious or malign, the short period I have passed in this place, 
amid the kindnesses of an enlightened people, shall still be 
looked back to with emoticns of delighi—shall still consti- 
tute, even inthe most procellous conjuncture, “one sun- 
bright island in a stormy main, one spot of azure in a cloud- 
ed sky,” and shall be cherished with fondness, among my 
choicest recollections, while the power of recollecting shall 
continue to be mine. 

Having hitherto spoken to you chiefly in the capacity of 
an instructor,permit me now, for a few moments, toapproach 
you in the twofold character of a counsellor and a friend. 

About, as most of you are, to depart, for a time, from 


this place, while some of you will shortly take your station’ 


on the theatre of life, and become, as I flatter myself, dis- 
tinguished and influential members of the community, two 
topics present themselves, on which you will allow me the 
privilege of addressing you,—your general duties, as candi- 
dates for the medical profession, and your special duties as 
pupils of Transylvania University, preparing to become 
practitioners of medicine in the west. 

On a former occasion it became my province to prove to 
you, that the medical profession is among the most ancient 
of liberal pursuits; that it has been, at all times, esteemed 
in the highest degree honourable; that its objects and ends 
are of the utmost importance to ‘the well being of society; 
and that the attainments requisite for an elevated standing 
in it, are extensive and diversified, elegant and profound. 

If these things be true, they, of themselves, constitute on 
your duties a practical comment, too clear to be misunder- 
stood, too solemn to be neglected, too imperative not to be 
obeyed. 

Is the profession to which you aspire, ancient, dignified, 
and honorable? Does it rank among its votaries many of 
the most distinguished cultivators of science and letters, and 
not a few of the foremost philanthropists the world has pro- 
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duced?—men, who have been the friends and counsellors 
of emperors and princes, the pride of courts, the boast of 
their country, and the ornaments of their age? Is this, I 
say, true? and, with such an attractive effulgence of glory 
before you, will you consent to be less than worthy, dignift- 
ed, and honourable members of a calling so elevated? Will 
you bear simply to gaze on and admire greatness at a dis- 
tance, and make no cne noble effort to imitate and approack 
it? Shall others, in your presence, breathe the pure and 
brightening ether of the mountain-top, and exult in the 
boundless landscape around them, while you remain con- 
tent with the limited prospect and Beeotian atmosphere of 
the valley at their feet? Icannot admit a supposition so hu- 
miliating. I anticipate of you, confidently anticipatc, far 
better and nobler things. I cannot, I will not, allow my- 
self to believe, that I have so painfully mistaken your spirit 
and your character. At your time of life, with unblunted 
sensibilities thrilling in your nerves, and all the ardour of 
youthful ambition glowing in your bosoms, you cannot be 
prepared for an ignominious surrender of a palm so efful- 
geni—for defeat and degradation in a contest so glorious! 
Yet, comparatively degraded you will be, if, without a man- 
ly struggle to prevent it, you suffer yourselves to be im- 
measurably distanced in the career of professional emi- 
nence. 

To accommodate your general course and all your sub- 
ordinate movements to the dignity of your profession, and 
thus to render yourselves worthy members of it, be your 
aim lofty, and your means of attainment open and fair, 
high-minded and honourable; and, in all cases, let indus- 
try, stability, and perseverance characterize your eflorts. 
Under a deportment thus regulated, unless Heaven itself 
interpose a prohibition, some share of distinction, connect- 
ed with solid and extensive usefulness, will inevitably be 
yours. You may not, indeed, attain the glory-gilced pinna- 
cle, to which you are asniring; but you will infalhbly as- 
cend to such an elevation, as to leave far and ingloriously 
beneath you, the grovelling and the indolent; thoce who 
prefer ease and obscurity to labour and renown. In this 
our free and happy country, where no arbitrary trammels 
fetter the mind, and no artificial barriers are thrown across 
the road to eminence, I do not hesitate to assert, that Hea- 
ven itself has constituted an indissoluble connection between 
lofty and persevering enterprise in youth, and an honoura- 
dle standing in maturer years. 
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In thus urging and encouraging you to press towards the 
goal of professional lustre, I do not pretend that I am invit- 
yng you to the performance of a silken task; I do not tell 
you that the path you are to tread is straight and level, car- 
peted with softness, or strewed with fiowers, and sweeten- 
ed with fragrance. No! in many pirts it is narrow, and de- 
vious, and honely, roughened by rocks, leading over preci- 
pices, deformed by barrenness, or -ntangled by thorns. In 
the words of a favourite poet, “steep is the ascent, and slip- 
pery is the way” thai leads to the high-pitched temple of 
jame, Still, be assured of this, that when ardently and de- 
votedly embarked in the enterprise, the pain and weariness 
of toil will be greatly overbalanced by the joys of aniicipa- 
tion, and the pleasures of attainment. Who that, afier a 
night of labour and struggling up the rocky steep, attains, 
at early dawn, the summit of mount Atne, does not feel 
himself abundantly rewarded by a view of the radiant 
glories of the “God of day” majestically rising from the bo- 
som of the deep! 

A correct delineation of a well educated physician, were 
mine the powers of description to give it, would convince 
you that Ido not address you in exaggerated terms. So 
great isthe multiplicity of objects with which it is th duty 
of such a character to be familiar, that his reading must be 
unusually varied and extensive. Added to this, the proper 
field of his research is limited only by the boundaries of Na- 
ture. And if he be ignorant of any one compartment of this 
field, he is so far defective, and unworthy of his title. 

Nor is this all. The qualifications of the physician who, 
in the brilliancy of his career, reflects back on his profes- 
sion that lustre which he derives from it, do not consist a- 
lone in intellectuz] attainments. 

In virtue, he must be no less pre-eminent than in know- 
ledge. He must have a heart to feel, to sympathize, ard to 
melt,as wellasan intellect toconceive and dircct. His integ- 
rity must be unimpeached, and his morals as unspotted as 
the lawn of the pulpit, or the ermine of the bench. The 
love of truth must be his ruling passion, and a wish to do 
good the cynosure of his soul. He must have that purity 
of intention on which a cultivated conscience never frowns; 
and that delicacy of moral sensibility, which feels dishon- 
our as we feel a wound. A mere want of the habit of 
punctuality, but a failing in others, is in him a fault. 

Even the passing amenities of life, must be objects of his 
regard. For suavity of manners, mildness of disposition, 
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dignity of deportment, and condescending attention, he 
should he no less signalized, than for morality and science. 
Nor must he be destitute of that serene patience, and 
tempered forbearance, necessary to meet the tiresome de- 
tails, and the accuminated fretfulness, so frequeniy attend- 
ant on debility and disease. 

The very approach of such a physician to the bed of suf- 
fering is balm to agony, and a cordial to the heart. Hope is 
revived by the kind expressions which distil from his lips, 
and confidence reposes in the fulness of his reputation, and 
the maturity of his skill. 

Take, as your model, a physician like this, detecti ely as 
I have portrayed him; be it your unshaken determination 
and persevering endeavor to emulate his character, and it 
requires no spirit of prophecy to foretel, that your friends 
and your country will have abundant reason to be proud of 
your attainments. 

A few words to you, before we part, as pupils in the med- 
ical department of the University of Transylvania. 

Between the institution whieh imparts, and the pupil that 
receives instruction, there exists a relationship which no 
time or circumstances can extinguish. Each communicates 
to the other no inconsiderable portion of its own character. 
Is the institution signalized by high and deserved celebrity? 
A part of its lustre passes, by universal consent, to the credit 
of the alumni reared within its walls. Are the pupils re- 
markable for enlightened and expanded intellects, sound 
morals, correct deportment, and well cultivated manners? 
On their parent seminary they reflect back a part of their 
reputation, still further augmenting its splendor and re- 
nown. 3 

Of this brief but correct picture of that sympathetic con- 

nection which necessarily subsists between pupil and insti- 
tution, you can make for yourselves a profitable applica- 
tion. 
In doing honor, by your habits, your knowledge, and the 
general tenor of your lives, to the infant but rising school 
of medicine of this University, is it in your power to pro- 
mote, by the same line of conduct, your own interests? Can 
you, by the expression of the same sentiments, and the per- 
formance of the same actions, benefit, cotemporarily, sci- 
ence and yourselves? Twofold then, is your duty, and you 
are invited to its performance by a twofold motive. 

The ablest teaching is not alone sufficient to rear and es- 
tablish a professional institution. Faithful attention, on the 
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part of the instructed, and a suitable improvement of that 
which is communicated to them, are equally important. 
Yo become itself distinguished, a school must send into the 
world distinguished men. And none can become such, un- 
Jess by their own application and assiduity. 

If, then, it be, as I feel persuaded it is, your wish and de- 
termination to benefit essentially the Medical School of the 
west, that it may, in its turn, confer benefits on you, mani- 
fest, | entreat you, the sincerity of your intention, andthe force 
of your resolution, by a line of life in all respects conform- 
able. Diligently improve, by your own reflections, that 
knowledge you have received from your instructors, and 
zealously augment it, by adding to it all you can derive 
from every other accessible source. 

But it is not a mere principle of self-interest that impels 
you to aid in honoring and sustaining the young institution 
in which you are instructed. You are no less forcibly urged 
to the same duty, by the voice of pride and laudable ambi- 
tion. 

In some respects, the Medical School of Transylvania is 
destined to become a rival to those that have been long es- 
tablished in the Atlantic states. 

For many years past, those schools have educated young 
men purposing to settle as practitioners of medicine on 
these western waters. Nor will this procedure be immedi- 
ately abandoned. For some time to come the same semi- 
naries will continue to send among you physicians, intend- 
ed to become your rivals, whose object it will be, by every 
expedient, to supercede youin business. One device, which 
I doubt not they will practise, will be, to endeavor to de- 
preciate, in public estimation, the opportunities of improve- 
ment you have enjoyed, by attacking and undervaluing the 
school that has educated you. 

On this topic it does not, as you must be sensible, be~ 
come me to dilate. Being myself a member of this school, 
I am forbidden to dwell on it in terms of eulogy, did it even 
deserve them. I will, however, say to you, because it is 
true, that I know as thoroughly the character of most of the 
eastern schools—their merits and demerits—as those gen- 
tlemen do, by whom they are administered. And I further 
know, that, as is the case with most other things, their rep- 
utation is magnified by distance and obscurity. Seen re- 
motely through a mist, a man of ordinary stature towers in- 
foa giant. Approach him, your vision is cleared, the illu- 
gion vanishes, and be instantly sinks to his reaJ level. 
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Such is the case with regard to the medical seminaries 
of the east. Viewed at this distance, through the twilight 
have of popular opinion, they appear to many, colossal and 
perfect. | 

Pass into their neighborhood, and listen alone to the cen- 
sures, loud and deep, which there assail them, and they 
will strike you as signally feeble and inefficient; destitute 
of talents, aitainments and energy. Such is the language 
of their enemies that surround them, and such the declara- 
tions that have reached me even here through the medium 
of letters. 

Enter them and examine and judge for yourselves, and 
you will find, as is usually the case, that truth lies mid-way 
between the two extremes. You will discover in them 
much to praise, and nota little to blame; some things that 
could scarcely be meliorated by change; and others that 
ought to be revolutionized or erased. On this topic, let me 
finally and firmly declare to you—and I care not how swift- 
ly the winds of the west convey my accents to Atlantic ears 
—that, notwithstanding our incipient condition, and the nu- 
merous disadvantages under which we labor, we are not, in 
e.liciency, inferior to those that boast a higherdate, and more 
veieran teachers. I would even rejoice at a correct com- 
perisons being made, between the amount of solid instruc- 
tion, practical and scientific, communicated here, during 
the present session, and that which has issued, during the 
same period, from the chairs of any of the schools of the 
east. The result would neither dishonor nor injure us. 

One topic more and I shall retire. 

The effort in which we are mutually engaged, to estab- 
lish a Medical School in this University, is not to be limited 
to the present time, nor to the spot on which the institution 
shall be erected. It is toembrace the entire region of the 
west, and to throw its influence into future ages. 

It isto ecnstitute, as I flatter myself,an inexhaustible foun- 
tain, from which shall issue medicinal streams, numerous 
as the branches of our own Mississippi, carrying health and 
blessings to unborn millions—giving bloom and freshness to 
the faded check, and regenerated vigor to the palsied limb— 
a!'ording to corporeal suffering the cordial of relief, dispens- 
ing the balm of comfort to the agonizing heart, and resto- 
ring to soundness the shattered intellect. 

Need I say more, to induce you to exert every faculty of 
your nature, to become sup»orting and honorable members 
ef such aninstitution? To this effect, shall I address myself 
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to your ambition, as high-minded sons of a Seminary, that is 
to become illustrious! Shall I appeal to you as Americans, 
burning to enhance the reputation of your country! Shall 
I invoke you, as philanthropists, anxious to promote the 
welfare of mankind! Shall I charge you on your local pat- 
riotism, as children of the west, solicitous to accelerate its 
greatness and its glory! Or need I confuse you by all these 
considerations combined, to be faithful to your own interest 
and honor, and to those of the school, in which you are ed- 
ucated! 

Suffer me, to depart under a perfect conviction, that no 
ground exists for any of these invocations; but, that your 
own determinations have anticipated me in them all. 

Iam done—But before I take leave, permit me, in the 
name of the Faculty of Medicine, thus publicly to tender you 
their united approbation and thanks, for the steadiness of 
your attention, the propriety of your deportment, and the 
zeal you have manifested for the attainment of knowledge, 
during your ettendance on their respective lectures; to wish 
you a safe and pleasant return to the bosom of your friends, 
and to each of you the enjoyment of health and happiness. 


REMARKS 
On Art. X. of No. 26, of the North American Review, being a 
refutation of a calumnious attack on the “Memoirs of Greene,” 
by the author of that work. 


“To make a Tartar feel, you must flay him alive.” 


IN falsehood, impudence, and every other odious fea- 
ture of profiigacy, this article has rarely been surpassed. 
For its slanderous attack on an American work, it would be 
conspicuous in the most corrupt of the foreign Journals. It 
purports to be a Review of the “Memoirs of the life and 
campaigns of Major General Greene,” a late publication, of 
which I am the author. 

To furnish an analysis of this foul production, and give a 
detailed exposition of a thing so offensive, is not my pur- 
pose. Added to an unwillingness to engross too much of 
the reader’s time, in a matter that mainly concerns myself, 
I cannot mingle in the deadly pollution, nor expose myself, 
yithowt a stronger cause, to the pestiferous exhalations of 


such an Augean stall. 
18 
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Its vapid irony, therefore, its ricketty attempts at wit, and 
all its jaded forms of abuse, shall be passed unnoticed. To 
speak of them as they deserve, would offend the chastity of 
the public ear. They will constitute more suitable topics 
of private remark to their prostitute author, should I ever 
meet him. 

It is to the charge of plagiarism alone, that I can conde- 
scend to reply. To that, preferred in a tone audacious and 
unqualified, | must not submit, notwithstanding the impo- 
tency of the pen from which it issues—a pen deriving its 

nly consideration from the Journal it disgraces. Whatev- 
er cause the corps of scholars muy find to censure me as 
an incorrect writer, my fellow-citizens shall have none to 
reprobate me, asa “ishonest one. A determination to this 
effect arises, as it should do, no less from my respect for the 
public than for myself. 

The maxim, although somewhat trite, is not, on that ac- 
count, the less monitory and useful, that the man who deals 
habitually in falsehood ‘should have a good memory.” 

To the truth of this,the author of the tissue of misrepresen- 
tation lam considering, bears, in his own case, conclusive 
testimony. Of the numerous absurdities and grossnesses he 
commits, his inconsistencies and self-contradictions are 
not the least flagrant and loathsome. 

in noticing this fact, I do not, in the slightest degree, de- 
part from my purpose as already expressed. It will be seen 
presently that the step forms a necessary part of the course 
f musi pursue, in my refuiation of the charge of plagiarism. 

In the number of the North American Review, already 
designated, page 187, appears the following passage. 





«The volume (Memoirs of Greene) is in size an octavo, con- 
taining, besides the , reface, and a short appendix, not far from 
two hundred and fifty fages. itha abeautiful margin, and a 
type so large, and the lines so far apart, that persons the most 
advanced in years may read it with great convenience. Of these 
twohundred and fifty pages, twenty are devoted to an introduc- 
tion,’ &c. 

If this extract possesses any meaning at all, it is, that the 
work io which it refers consists of about two hundred and 
fifty pages, exclusive of the preface and appendix, and that 
the meclianical part of it is so executed, as to cover much 
space wiih lithe matter, and constitute, therefore, a very 
dear book. | 

With this passage the reader is requested to compare the 
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following one, extracted from pages 192 and 193 of the 
same Review. 

“The portion of Dr. Caldweil’s book, which relates to this 
period (that of general Gree:e’s southern campaigns) cousist- 
ing of three hundred and thirty odd pages out of four hundred 
and twenty six, is very judiciously (although we must confess 
rather unexpectedly to us, after what the author said in his pre- 
face of the injustice done to Greene, by al: who had written on 
this subject heretofore) extracted from Lee’s Memoirs of the 
Southern war. About one hundred pages are regularly quo- 
ted, and credit duly given. Ofthe remainder, Dr. Caldwell, 
having corrected many exfirsssions and li some instances alter- 
ed the arrangement of an entire sentence, did not, we presume, 
think it fair to give it as Lee’s, and, therefore, has said nothing 
about it.’ 


In perusing this extract, the reader perceives, that, - in- 

stead of two hundred «nd fit) y pages, the amount previous- 
y stated, the main bouy of the Memoirs of Greene is here 

repres sented as consisting of four hundred and twenty six 
pages; the latter being, in ‘fact, the correct number. The 
entire work contains four hundred and seventy six pages, 
the title, preface, table of contents, and appendix, ainount- 
ing to fifty. 

However gross may be the fog which this disgusting pro- 
biem of contradiction and folly ‘throws around the intellect 
of tae writer, it makes a very lucid disclosure of his heart. 
When his object is to represent the Memoirs of Greene as 
a voliuin2 contemptible in size, and too dear io be purchased, it 
is compressed, by his magic, into two hundred and fifty pa- 
ges: but when, in the versatility of his malice, it becomes 
his wish to excite a belief, that the plagiarism in it is enor- 
mous, he moves again his “‘wizard’s wand” and the produc- 
tion swells to its real size. 

False in every thing, he exaggerates from rather less than 
eighty (which is the true number) to one hundred pages, the 
amount of matter, avowedly quoted from Lee’s Memoirs of 
the southern war. 

The reason why I extracted so largely from that interest- 
ing narrative, (for it cannot be denied, that eighty pages cf 
quotation, in a volume of four hundred and seventy six, con- 
_stitutes a large proportion) is as follows. 

When engaged in writing the work, I experienced no 
smal] difficulty in giving a satisfactory description of bat- 
tles, a kind of gr aphic composition, 1o which none but mil- 
itary men are competent. Without hesitation, therefore, I 
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availed myself of the lively .and picturesque descriptions, 
given by Lee, of the principal actions in which Greene 
commanded, in his southern campaigns. 

In every other instance, in which | quoted from that wri- 
ter, he alone had furnished me with all the information I 
possessed, touching the event or transaction described. 
This was true more especially in relation to the capture of 
fort Motte, and the projected enterprize against a detach- 
ment of the British on St. John’s island. In these instances, 
therefore, 1 thought it more fair and honourable to give 
Lee’s own matter in his own language, than to take and 
simply translate itinto mine: and, however contrary may be 
the opinion of others, I think so still. 

But the most serious charge remains to be considered. 

According to the statement of the writer in the Review, 
upwards of two hundred and thirty pages of my Memoirs of 
Greene, are literally and surreptitiously extracted from 
Lee’s Memoirs of the Southern war, except that I have “cor- 
rected many expressions,” and, “in some instances, altered 
the arrangement of an eatire sentence.” This is a grievous 
and blackening accusation, and demands of me a very seri- 
ous reply. It must cover with deep and enduring turpi- 
tude either my character or that of the writer who so con- 
fidently makes it. If true, I am an unprincipled plagiary; 
if false, he is a profligate slanderer. 

If the charge be well founded, then must the style of those 
two hundred and thirty pages, said to be extracted, still be 
that of general Lee; for simply to correct expressions, and 
alter the arrangement of a few sentences, would not have 
made it mine. And if it be still mine, the entire narrative 
could not have been thus pilfered. 

No man who understands what style is, will question the 
truth of this position. Style has features and a character, 
as prominent and peculiar, as well marked and immutable, 
as individuals themselves. 

Would the correction of a few expressions, and the alter- 
ation of the arrangement of a few sentences, within the 
space of two hundred and thirty odd pages, convert the 
style of Homer into that of Pindar, the style of Salust into 
that of Cicero, the style of Shakspeare into that of Milton, 
the style of Johnson into that of Addison, or ihe style of By- 
ron into that of Moore? Tanswer no. To contend that an 
alteration so slight could produce an effect so powerful, 
would be evidence incontestible of i ignorance or dishonesty. 

It has been my fortune to write and publish not a litile: 
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and my style, whether it be good or bad, is well known, and 
easily distinguished from that of any other writer. The 
style of general Lee is also known. 

Now let a critical examination be instituted by compe- 
tent judges, of the style of Lee’s Memoirs of the Southern 
war, and my Memoirs of Greene, and the question deter- 
mined, whether there be between them the slightest simi- 
larity? On the result of such a process, fairly conducted, I 
stake my reputation both as a man and a writer. Similar- 
ities of thought and expression will and must be occasion- 
ally found; because Lee and myself wrote on the same sub- 
ject, and narrated frequently the same train of events. But 
each of us made the ma‘ter of thought his own, assimilated 
it to the character of his intellect, and expressed it in a 
manner peculiar to himself. When writers act thus, no 
matter whether they derive their information from each 
other, or from a common source, they are not plagvaries: nor 
will any literary tribunal so denominate them. 

Is Virgil a plagiary, because he made Homer, in many in- 
stances, his source and his model? is Tasso a plagiary, be- 
cause he patterned his Tancred after Diomede,his Godfrey af- 
ter Agamemnon, his Rinaldo after Achilles, and his Clorinda 
after Camilla? or are Spencer and Milton plagiaries, because 
they drew largely on both the substance and manner of cer- 
tain poets of the Italian School? The legitimate reply to 
these questions is, no! and competent judges will not an- 
swer otherwise. ‘The reason is obvious. Although several 
of these writers acted on matter, which might be almost 
said to constitute a common stock, yet eich of them model- 
ed his own proportion of it after tle image of his own 
mind. 

In relation to general Lee and myself, the same thing 
may be safely asserted. 

That I derived much information from him, touching the 
military career of general Greene, first by freely and fre- 
quently conversing with him, and afterwards by carefully 
reading his Memoirs, is true: and that we both drew infor- 
mation from a common source, is alsotrue; for having long 
resided in the southern states, through which he only passed 
in the capacity of an officer, I knew, from observation, 
much more of the places and the inhabitants than he did. 
With that tract of country, in particular, situated between 
the Catawba and the Dan, through which Greene conduct- 
ed his celebrated retreat, and in which he afterwards fought 
the battle of Guilford, I was, perhaps, more familiar than I 
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am, as yet, with the streets of Lexington. Add to this, that 
although but a child at the period of Greene’s s operations, 
had several kinsmen, and many subsequent acquaintances, 
who served under him, from whom I have received, a hun- 
dred times, distinct narratives of the events of the day. In» 
deed for all my knowledge of the affairs of the south, both 
before and during the campaigns of Greene, I ammuch mere 
indebted to tradition than to history. And if my Memoirs of 
that great commander have any merit above other produc- 
tions, much of it consists in their exhibiting a more correct 
picture of the condition of the Carolinas, at the trying peri- 
od to which they relate, than any other work that has yet 
appeared. In this ics ect I venture to believe they have 
some merit. While tius resisting the charge of plagiarism, 
{ owe it to myself deliberately to declare, that, notwithsiand- 
ing the information which, on many points, I acknowledge 
I derived from Lee’s Memcirs , yet, had that officer never 
written, [ could have narrated, accurately and distinctly, 
from traditional knowledge alone, every leading event of the 
southern war. 

The reason why many expressions, and perhaps some en- 
tire sentences have. been transplanted almost literally from 
other w iters into my Memoirs of Greene, I perfectly well 
know, and will frankly communicate. 

When preparing to write that work, that no important 
event might be omitted, and that each might be recorded in 
correct chronological order, I carefully ran over, as my du- 
ty demanded, with a pen in my hand, the writings of Lee, 
Marshall, r: amsay, Gordon and Moultrie, and one or two 
English publications, noting such occurrences as I thought 
fit toselect .These wg s were made, sometimes in my own 
Janguage, and at other times in that of the authors consult- 
ed. In weaving them sans my narrative, I did not deem it 

essential to change entirely, and at all times the modes of 
expression. 

Lee’s Memoirs being most to my purpose, I extracted 
facts most frequently from them, and, therefore caught, as it 
appears, occ asionally, and perhaps, L might add necessarily,. 
somewhat of their manner. It is even possible, that slight 
similarities to the other writers consulted, may mark some 
passages in my work. But f repeat, that the matter was, in 
every case, made my own, that the style is my own, and 
that, therefore, the charge of plagiarism is unfounded. 

Let a iny two indty iduals undertake to give narratives, ei- 
ther verbally or in writing, of the same series of mililary 
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movements. Iftheir knowledge be equally currect and full, 
their stories cannot fail to resemble one another. In each, 
the succession of events must be the same; and these events 
being of a professional and definite character, the language 
descriptive of them, will, in many instances, be alike. 


With the enlightened and i ingenuous, this exposition will, 


satisfactorily explain any resemblances that may occasional- 
ly be found between the modes of expression and the turns 
of thought of Lee and myself. And as to those of an oppo- 
site character, I regard, with equal indifference, their cen- 
sure and their praise. 

A friend in this place, who, at my request, has carefully 
and throughout, compared the “Memoirs of Greene” with 
Lee’s “‘Memoirs of the Southern War,” authorises me to 
state, that the existing similarities, whether in matter or 
style, are neither more numerous nor more striking, than 
are perf: ctly explicable on the foregoing ground. 


Were I inclined to screen myself under the example of 


others, I could easily throw around me an armour different 
from that I have hitherto put on. 


Neither Marshall nor Ramsay is accounted a plagiary. 


Orif such an imputation prevail against them, I, atleast, have- 


never heard it. Yet does there exist in the writings of these 
two historians, when treating of the same events, a much 
greater number of similarities in phraseology, than can be 
found in the writings of Lee and myself. In his eulogy on 
Rush, Ramsay has copied literally many pages, without ac- 
knowledgment. 

In numerous passeges Rollin’s ancient history is nothing 
but a free translation of original writers. And most ac- 
counts of the battle of Paarsalia, published by modern au- 
thors, are taken verbatim from the admirable description of 
it, in ‘Czsar’s commentaries. 

To close the discussion of this part of my subject, I shall 
finally observe, that considering the facility oi certainty 
of detection, nothing but folly bordering on idiotism could 
ae led me into the plagiarism with which I :m charged. 

or, for similar reasons, is the folly of him who made the 

ches ge less conspicuous. The’ humblest degree of 
common sense that falls to the lot of intellectual sanity, if 
exercised but for a moment, would have told#im, in accents 
not to be disregarded, that. detection and shame inevitably 
awaited him. 

Noiiing specific has been yet said about the corrupt mo- 
tives that have led to the slanders in the article ] am consid- 
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ering. But I owe it to the public, as well as to myself, to 
Jay open the subject in all its deformities. 

Fortunately the task is not a difficult one. A brief re- 
mark or two on a few sentences in the Review, will carry 
me straight and unerring to my purpose. 


‘“We had been pleasing ourselves (says the writer) for some 
time with the hope that it (the life of Greene) was about to be 
furnished by a gentleman of South Carolina, every way fitted 
for the undertaking.” P. 188. 

Again, 

“On the other hand, we should feel great regret, if they (cer- 
tain preceding remarks’ seemed at all to be offered as discour- 
agements to the gentleman, to whom we alluded in the begin- 
ning of this article, as intending to undertake a life of Greene. 
from his well known character and abilities, we should expect 


| gust such a work on this subject as is wanted, and as we should 


delight to see. And we sincerely hofte that he will not be deter- 
ved from undertaking it, from the apprehension that the field 
is fire-occupfiied; for we take it to be the chiefexcellence of Dr. 
Caldwell’s book, that it does not, in the least, preclude the ne- 
cessity of another; nor will it be aft to interfere at all with its 
circulation.’ P. 203. 


To save time and trouble, in interpreting them, these ex- 
tracts carry along with them their own commentary. The 
language, plain and undisguised, which their author speaks 
through them, is, “lam resolved, by every device, whether vir- 
tuous or vicious, ignoble or honorable, and by every exertion 
of might and malice, to throw out of circulation the Life of 
Greene, written by a man to whom I am hostile, to make 
room for one, promised by a man to whom I am friendly.” 

But, in truth, this writer, like most other silly and pur- 
blind enthusiasts, i is frustrating his own purposes, and inju- 
ring the individual whose cause he has espoused. 

The name of the gentleman, to whom he alludes, as the 
writer elect of the Life of Greene, is no secret. In men- 
tioning it, which I do with reluctance, and shall, in every 


instance, do with sentiments of respect, my only object will 


be, to avoid at once, periphrasis and obscurity. It 1s, the 
Honorable Judge Johnson, of South Carolina. 

In relation to the precise fitness of that distinguished jurist 
to write “just such” a life of Greene, as the world wants, and 
h is fri end in the northwould “delight to see,” I have no infor- 
mation— except, indeed, the wor d of that friend, which, with 
me, is somewhat the reverse of authority—Punica fides, and 
nothing mgve. Still, he may, by accident, be in the right; 
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and J, for one, shall rejoice to find him so. For I sincerely 
assure the honorable gentleman from Charlestcn, that 1 
shall be prompt to hail, with honest acclamations, a work 
trom his pen creditable to our country, and in all respects 
worthy of the hero of the South. 

MightIbe permitted, however, I would respectfully sug- 
gest to him the sound policy of enjoining silence on 
his northern advocate. Commendation from such a pen 
will not, at present, materially avail him. His liberal and 
high-minded countrymen of the south, who are destined to 
become the chief patrons and purchasers of his book, should 
he write one worthy of patronage, will not be likely to co- 
operate very heartily with a champion so totally dissimilar to 
themselves. 

Besides, swelling and unqualified praise, even when there 
appears to be ample ground for it, constitutes, at best, a 
dangerous precursor of a literary work. It raises anticipa- 
tion to such a pitch, that nothing short of inordinate merit 
can meet and satisfy it. 

But, to a writer, who never yet has tried his strength, in 
a publication of any compass, such a state of things is pe- 
culiarly perilous. The fate of Icarus should solemnly ad- 
monish him. For, whether he prematurely mounts, by his 
own act, into the fervid region of strong expectancy, or per- 
mits his friend to puff him there, in an air balloon, the issue 
must be the same. The offended sun will dissolve his 
wings, if they be not compactly and durably put together, 
or his gas-bag will burst, if it be too much inflated; in either 
of which disasters his fate becomes deplorable. The wa- 
ters of the ocean must drown, or the mud of the earth be- 
smear him in his fall. 

But I feel that my warnings are unnecessary, and may 
prove, on that account, unacceptable. They are offered to 
a scholar and a gentleman, who, no doubt, understands 
much better than I do, the difference between making an 
eloquent speech in the forum, or delivering an able opinion 
from the bench, and writing a full sized octavo volume, fit- 
ted to sustain itself under the judgment of time. 

My public account with the writer in the Review being 
now closed, the most offensive part of my task is completed. 

~The remaining portion of it, although somewhat painful, I 
hasten to perform. 

A report, which certainly originated in malice and false- 
hood, but was afterwards propagated by innocent tattle, and 


that accountable propensity to scandal, which so often takes 
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ossession of the minds of many who “‘mean no harm,” is now 
afloat, that, in writing and publishing the Life of Greene, I 
improperly interfered with the views of Judge Johnson, in 
relauion to the same project. 

My first reply to this calumny rests on broad ground. It 
is, that ] cannot, in favor of any man, acknowledge a pres 
emption-right in Biography. The Life of Greene, like that 
of Washington, belongs to his country. More catholic still, it 
belongs to the world. Whoever, therefore, possesses the 
materials, with talents and industry to put them together, is 
authorized to write that life. If his production be unwor- 
thy of his subject, he must submit to the loss and mortifica- 
tion of a failure in his enterprize; and let him who may think 
himself improperly preceded, prepare a better one, and en- 
joy the glory of a twofold triumph, in reputation and in prof- 
it. This is certainly true and correct, in all cases, where 
no specific compact. to the contrary forbids. And no one 
will pretend that, between the honorable gentleman of 
Charleston and myself, any such compact existed. 

It is not understood that Marshall and Ramsay complain- 
ed of one another, for having written each a life of Wash- 
ington. Nor is it known that either of them sustained, on 
this account, a malignant attack from any friend of his ri- 
vel. Had such an atrocious outrage been committed, with- 
out instruction to that effect, I think it not improbable that 
the officious champion would have been severely reprimand- 
ed, if not dismissed from further intercourse. Indeed those 
gentlemen did not even find fault with Weims, for publish- 
ing a third life of Washington, although the demand for his 
bool, in proportion to the demand for theirs, was proba- 
bly in the proportion of fifty to one. 

But I am willing to retreat within narrower ground, and 
trust my jusfécation toa simple narrative of the whole 
transaction, if relation to the honorable gentleman of South 
Carolina, as far as ] was personally concerned in it. 

Sometime, I think in the year 1817, Mr. Robert Desilver, 
Bookseller, of Philadelphia, purchased from a gentleman of 
that city, six or seven MS. volumes, consisting chiefly of 
the letters of General Greene. On examination, it appear- 
ed, that most of these letters were written during that dark 
and portentous period of the revolutionary contest, in which 
Greene presided in the quarter-master department, and, by 
bis able administration of it, contributed so essentially to 
the preservation of his country. 

. In the summer of 1818, My. Desilver requested me to 
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frame for him an advertisement, making known his inten— 
tion to have the life of Greene written from the documents 
then in his possession, added to others which he alledged 
might be readily procured. The advertisement was prepar- 
ed, and soon afterwards inserted in some of the public 
prints, and about the same time.I was applied to and con- 
sented to become the biographer, and took charge of the’ 
MS. letters for that purpose. [do not knowthat Jud, ge John- 
son had, at that period, either publicly or privately, declared 
his determination to engage in the work. If such a declar- 
ation had been made by him, it had never, in any shape, been 
communicated to me. 

Several weeks afterwards, I read, in a New England pa- 
per, a short paragraph, in the form, I think, of an editorial 
article, announcing the Judge’s intention to write the life of 
Greens, and stating that he was then in Rhode Island, enga- 
ged in the collection of materials for the undertaking. 

Knowing that similar annunciations had been repeatedly 
made, in relation to other intended biographies of Greene, 
and this paragraph not being official, I saw no reason to at- 
tach to it any peculiar degree of authenticity. 

At all events, I understood it then, and understand it.so 
still, to be a recognized rule of usage, if not of right, among 
printers and booksellers, in the Atlantic states, that he who 
first announces publicly his intention to print or publish a 
work, has conceded to him by his brethren a prior title to 
the undertaking. This rule I considered not altogether in- 
applicable to the case in question, and proceeded in the ex- 
amination and arrangement of my documents. 

In the autumn of the same year, perhaps in the month of 
October, Mr. Desilver, calling on me, informed me that 
Judge Johnson was in town, and had requested, I think, a 
sight of the letters of Greene. He intimated, at the same 
time, his willingness, if not his wish, to sell the manuscript 
to the Judge, and relinquish, on his own part, the project of 
publishing. 

In reply to him, on this occasion, 1 gave him full permis- 
sion, so far as I was concerned, to pursue whatever course 
he might deem most to his interest, distinctly stating that 
his engagement with me should not interfere with his ne- 
gociation with Judge Johnson. [even advised him to dis- 
‘pose of the papers to that gentleman, provided he could do 
it without a loss. 

With the terms of the contract agitated by the parties, I 
have no concern. I have only to say that the negociation 
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failed, and that, a few days afterwards, Mr. Desilver re- 
quested me to proceed in my arrangements for the work, 
which, from the day of our previous interview, had been 
suspended. J was told, at the time, that the offer of sale 
made to Judge Johnson was such, as his friends thought it 
advisable in him to accept. He, however, thought cther- 
wise: and,in relation to this point,no one, assuredly, ought to 
call in question either his right or his competency to decide. 

It was now, for the first time, that 1 was indistinctly appriz- 
ed of what was represented as a long cherished intention 
in Judge Johnson, to become the Biographer of Greene. 
But no direct communication being made to me by that gen- 
tleman, I could recognize no obligation of either right or 
courtesy, to listen to the disjointed inuendoes of others. 
Nor did I feel myself, indeed, at liberty to abandon the un- 
dertaking, unless at the request of Mr. Desilver. 

That 1 might not, however, be without written testimony: 
of the fairness of my conduct (for] already heard the smoth- 
ered hum cf misrepresentation) | addressed a letter to Mr. 
Desilver, the substance of which, but not the language, I 
distinctly remember. 

I stated to him, that although I had already been at con- 
siderable trouble in searching authorities and arranging 
materials, I felt no solicitude whatever to go on; that 
without the papers then in my possession, I did not think 
any one could be prepared to do justice to the character of 
general, Greene; that in case of Judge Johnson’s purcha- 
sing them, I would checrfully place them in his hands, and 
resign to his management the whole project; but should he 
decline procuring them, rather than see the biography of 
Greene made up without them, I would immediately pro- 
ceed and do to the subject what justice I could. : 

Of this letter a copy was sent to Judge Johnson, through 
the hands of a friend; and the original is still in the pos- 
session of Mr. Desilver. 

It is reported, I am told, that when I called on Christo- 
pher Greene of Rhode Island, to solicit materials for his 
broiher’s biography, he treated me with cold reserve, and 
refused to give me papers. 

The story is unfounded. Mr. Greene received me with 
marked politeness, entertained me with great hospitality, 
aid frankly communicated to me all he knew touching the 
topics of my particular enquiry. He refused me no papers, 
because I «sked for none. Having, at the time, already 
finished my account of the public life of his brother, my on- 
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ly object in visiting that gentlemen was, to inquire after the 
engagements of the general, during the short interval of 
his residence in Rhode Island, between the period of the 
termination of his military command, and tlrat of his final 
removal to Georgia. I repeat, that on this subject, Mr. 
Greene gave me all the information he possessed. 

It is further reported, as I understand, that Mr. Desilver’ 
gave me fifteen hundred dollars for writing the life of 
Greene, and that¥by this sum I suffered myself to be seduce 
ed to act unfairly towards Judge Johnson. 

This story is also unfounded. Mr. Desilver never gave 
me one dollar for writing the life of Greene, nor the promise 
of it. The only compensation I received, or would have ace 
cepted, had it been offered to me, was a specified number of 
copies of the work. I deemed it most fair and honourable 
to rely, for my recompense, exclusively on the estimation 
which the public might affix to this production, and the cir- 
culation it might consequently attain. 

To those who love truth for its own sake, and detest slane 
der on account of its odiousness, the foregoing pages are 
respectfully addressed, in full confidence, that, after a de- 
liberate and impartial examination, they will receive the 
decision of a sober judgement. I ask for nothing more. 


a 


REVIEW. 
FANNY. New-York, C. Wiley & Co. 8vo. pp. 49. 


NO description of wmters furnishes more amusement 
than the satirist, and few perhaps are calculated to be more 
eminently useful. When his shafts are aimed, not against 
individuals, but to accomplish a reformation of taste, or the 
amelioration of manners, the moralist,as well as the critic, 
will use the utmost endeavours to assist him in his gene- 
rous undertaking. But there is a vast space between the 
acrimony of a splenetic temper and the just zeal of an hon- 
est indignation. We donot mean to insinuate that the au- 
thor of “Fanny” has been induced by unworthy motives to 
“put pen to paper.” On the contrary he shews a playful- 
ness of disposition, and selects characters and manners 
which are no improper subjects for well meaning satire. 
Not that we would be understood unequivocally to accede 
to his opinions either of the talents or actions of those 
whom he has lashed. We think “something said of some 
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folks” is much too rough, but the spirit is good and the exe- 
cution also. Stateliness and dignity he certainly does not 
possess, but they, who read with eagerness and ingenucus 
satisfaction the salt of Peter Pindar, will find Messrs. Croak- 
er & Co. (if they are the authors) no less pointed and witty. 

Fanny’s father resembles one o: those renowned heroes 
described by Knickerbocker, each of whom, “to say the 
truth, is a combination of heroes;” although like them he 
had not “a sovereign contempt for the sovereign people,” 
for he fla‘tered them like many a modern patriot for the 
purpose of obtaining, not their votes, but their money, for 
he excelled even Paulding’s “cabbage head” heroes “in that 
most noble of sciences the art of | making money.” The 
heroine, after a few stanzas, vanishes into air, “into thin 
air,” and we hear nothing more of her until the author 
makes his apology for neglecting his fair one, by infor. ing 
us that the days of chivalry are past, and that “he is a true 
dandy of the modern schools, who would consider it “a vi- 
olation of the latest rules to treat the sex with too much 
courtesy.” She had neither the society of lords, ladies, 
nor damsels, but was well versed in the lore of modern 
novels, hydraulics, hydrostatics, &c.; could tell why ani- 
mals expire for want of air, and “waked the very watch- 
men’ with her finest, softest, “pigeon wings of sound.” In 
short Fanny appears to have been introduced more for the 
sake of her name than any thing else. Our author’s imita- 
tion of Byron’s style is admirable, and, in this respect, we 
think the public taste is menaced with no little danger. We 
must confess that we are so old fashioned as. to prefer the 
harmony of Milton, Thompscn, and Pope, to the halting, 
hobling lines of the Byronic School, and should advise his 
Lordship, and the imitators of his Lordship, to make bet- 
ter metre and more harmonious sounds, or else change the 
title of their compositions from poetry to poetic prose. No 
author has loftier flights of genius or has described nature 
with more exactness, as well in her wild and magnificent 
appearances as in her softer and more luxuriant scenes, 
than Byron, and no one gives a truer picture of the human 
heart, yet frequently there is an air of darkness and myste- 
ry spread over the scene which our author has fully imi- 
tated in his description of the hill of Weehawken, 

XCIIl. 
Weehawken! In thy mountain scenery yet, 


All we adore of nature, in her wild 
And frolichour of infancy, is met; 
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And never has a summer’s morning smil’d 
Upon a lovelier scene than the full eye 
Of the enthusiast revels on—when high 


XCIV. 
Amid thy forest solitude he climbs 
O’er crags, that proudly tower above the deep 
And knows that sense of danger, which sublimes 
The breathless moment—when his daring step 
Is on the verge of the cliff, and he can hear 
The low dash of the wave with startled ear, 
XCY. 
Like the death-music of his coming doom, 
And clings to the green turf with desperate force, 
As the heart clings to life; and when resume 
The currents in his veins their wonted course, 
There lingers a deep feeling—like the moan 
Of wearied ocean, when the storm is gone. 


XCVI. 
In such an hour he turns, and on his view, 
Ocean, and earth, and heaven, burst before him, 
Clouds slumbering at his feet, and the clear blue 
Of Summer’s sky, in beauty bending o’er him-- 
The city bright below; and far away, 
Sparkling in golden light, his own romantic bay, 


XCVIL. 
Tall spire, and glittering roof, and battlement, 
And banners floating in the sunny air; 
And while sails o’er the calm blue waters bent, 
Green isle, and circling shore, are blended there, 


In wild reality.” 


After this description, which is amply fraught with poetic 
fire, our author descends to his accustomed playfulness: 


«“<«This may be poctry for aught I know,’ 
Said an old worthy friend of mine, while leaning 
O’er my shoulder asI wrote, ‘altho’ , 
I can’t exactly comprehend its meaning. 


— 
* And this we think about as good an answer as many of 
the admirers of the modern school of poetry can give tor 
the eulogies they pass upon it. They cannot understand 
it. Self-love dictates the praise. It is so sublime that none 
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but those who possess genius almost equal to the poet him- 
self can relish its beauties. {[t has been the complaint of 
every age that the morals and manners of their cotempora- 
ries are much worse and more ridiculous than those of the 
times that preceded it. Perhaps the observation never was 
more true than when applied to the manners and fashions 
of the present day; although, as the Indian chief declared, 
“the men have become women” and launched out into all 
the extravagance of fashion which we have been accus- 
tomed to expect in the female sex. Our author gives a car- 
icature of modern city manners, which is no less just than 
pointed. 

‘Tis not to worship beauty, as she glows 

In all her diamond lustre, that the Beaux 

CV. 
Of these enlightened days at evening crowd, 
Where fashion sparkles in her rooms of light. 
That ‘dignified obedience; that proud 
Submission, which, in times of yore, the Knight 
Gave to his “‘Ladye-love,” is now a scandal, 
And practis’d only by your Goth er Vandal. 


CVI. 
To lounge in graceful attitudes—be stared 
Upon, the while, by every fair one’s eye, 
And stare one’s self, in turn; to be prepar’d 
To dart upon thetrays, as swiftly by 
The dexterous Simon bears them, and to take 
One’s share, at least, of coffee, cream and cake, 


CVII. 
Is now to be the ton. The pouting lip, 
And sad upbraiding eye of the poor girl, 
Who hardly of her tea one drop can sip, 
Ere in the wild confusion, and the whirl, 
And tumult of the hour, the good things vanish, 
Must now be disregarded. One must banish 


CVI. 
Those antiquated feelings, that belong 
To feudal manners, and a barbarous age. 
Time was---when woman ‘pour’d her soul in song,’ 
That all was hush’d around. ’Tis now the rage 
To deem a song, like bugle-tones in battle, 
A sigaal note, that bids each tongue’s artillery rattle.” 


Much of the point of the satire is lost at this distance 
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from the scene; still, however, part of it is well adapted 
“to manners as they fly.” The poem isin all respects de- 
serving of commendation, except when it descends to pers 
sonalities. That kind of writing is beneath an high-mind- 
ed and honourable man, and superior genius seldom con- 
descends to such meanness. We advise the author of 
Fanny to empley his muse upon subjects more worthy of her 
and we have no doubt she will do them ample justice. , 


—aat GD a 


INDIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
LETTER VIII. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir—In my last letter 1 mentioned some of the striking 
coincidences which exist between the nations of Anahuac 
and the Hindoo race as respects their astronomy. I shall 
now proceed to detail other points of resemblance, with re- 
gard to their traditions, their religious and civil customs, 
their architecture, &c. Our classical studies have made 
us well acquainted with the four fabulous ages of the world 
depicted by gold, silver, brass, and iron. The Hindoos 
were doubtless the inventors of this allegory, and from 
them the Mexicans must have received it in common with 
other nations. The Mexicans, however, assert that there 
are five ages or destructicns of the world, and it is some- 
what remarkable that the ancient Greek poet, Hesiod, de- 
clares the same by dividing the brazen age into two periods, 
The Tibetians also believe in the existence of five ages. 
The Mexican accounts of the destructions and renovations 
of the world do not materially differ from those of Hindos- 
tan and Egypt. The first Mexican age of five thousand two 
hundred and six years is the age of giants or Titans and co- 
incides with the first age of giants and of justice among the 
Hindoos: in the second age the earth perished by fire: in 
the third age mankind were destroyed by tempests; and in 
the fourth age the universal deluge took place, in which only 
€oxcox and his wife were saved. We live, according to 
them. in the fifth age. The Hindoos make all their destruc- 
tions of the world to have been occasioned by water or a 
general deluge. The Egyptians alternated their destruc- 
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tions by water and fire, and saved the few survivors of the 
human race either on tops of the highest mountains or in 
the lowest marshy vallies, according to the nature of the 
catasirophe. In this respect they do not differ from the 
Mexicans. 

li is unfortunate that we are not better acquainted with 
the hisiory cf Buddha. He was undoubtedly the same per- 
sonage as Wod Woden or Cden of the Scandinavian and 
Gothic nations: the same whom the Chinese worship un- 
der the name of Fo. Sir William Jones supposes him to 
have lived about one thousand years before the birth of our 
Saviour. This hero or statesman, whom the Hindoos re- 
present as being the ninth incarnation of Vishnu, is describ- 
ed by the Mexicans in a manner strikingly conformable to 
the religious histories of Hindostan. He is represented, by 
the various nations of the mid continent of America, in pre- 
cisely the same characters which he bore in Asia and Eu- 
rope, as the immediate founder, lawgiver, and teacher of 
the moral sciences and useful arts to each separate and 
dis inct nation. He is the Manco Capac of the Peruvians, 
the Bochica of the Muysea nation, the Quetzalcopualt of 
Me a o,in short precisely the same person whom the various 
people of Anahuac and the nations of Asia represent as a 
white, ruddy faced, and bearded man, who came in the 
character of both priest and lawgiver, who formed monas- 
teries and religious congregations, cnd who, among many 
of these nations, forbade human sacrifices, or restrained 
them in a considerable degree. It is difficult to trace all 
the inexplicable fables of ancient mythology. The promi- 
nent points only are worthy of notice, and we must make 

ample allowances for the ‘commixture of the actions and 
deeds of various persons. Thus among the Chiapanese who 
were conquered by the Mexicans, Humboldt informs us 
that Buddha is called by his Celtic name Votan, and that 
they decribe the events which happened to Coxcox or No- 

ah, as also the destruction of the pyramid or tower of Ba- 
bel as having occurred in his time. The absolute similarity 
in the names of Votan and Woden (for the W and D are 
continually changed into V and T by various nations) is a 
circumstance which ought to be recollected, more especially 
as the characters of those supposed deities cor respond. The 
Chiapanese say that Votan assisied in building the tower or 
pyramid which was to reach the heavens, that a confusion 
of languages took place, each family talking differently from 
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others, and that Votan was ordered bythe great spirit, Teotl, 
to people Anahuac. 

The Spaniards, in levelling the great square of the pres- 
ent city of Mexico in 1790, dug up an immense block of 
granite, on which was figured, in basso relievo, a circular 
astronomical table containing their ancient zodiac, with the 
symbols of the days of the month, their periods. of time, and 
cycles of years. This diagram was surrounded by the fi- 
gure of a serpent folded into four knots, to represent the 
cardinal points of the compass,the four seasons, &c. &c.; his 
mouth at one of the points holding the tail. In the centre 
of this astronomical table was carved the head of their God, 
Tonatiah, whose open mouth displays immense teeth in the 
act of devouring. In my last letter I mentiored the coinci- 
dence between the Hindoos, Egyptians, and Mexicans, as 
regarded the serpent being an emblem of time and eternity. 
The Mexican God, Tonatiah, also agrees in character with 
the Hindoo Cala, the God of time, who is represented with 
open mouth aud formidable teeth. He is in fact the proto- 
type of the Greek and Roman Saturn, who devours hisviul- 
dren; and the same as Moloch of antiquity, to whom chil- 
dren were sacrificed. In the above mentioned large Mexi= 
can astronomical table the twenty signs of the days are cir- 
cularly arranged from right to left, and the heads of the an- 
imals, significant of the signs, are ‘placed i in an opposite di- 
rection. ‘The Egyptians used the same method in the con- 
struction of their zodaical tables. I shall not attempt a par-~ 
allel with regard to the attributes and characters of the Mex- 
can and Hindoo Gods. The undertaking would require 
more time and space than has been occupied by these let- 
ters. 

The pyramids of Mexico vary much in their comparative 
height, andextent of base,as well asinthe materials of which 
they are built. It was not until lately, when noticing this 
variety, I was induced to believe that some of the ancient 
earthen structures in this western country were intended 
for pyramids. The rectangular mass of earth at Marietta 
which has been raised about five feet from the level of the . 
ground, slanting inwards, and to which you ascend hy ineans 
of a sloping cause-way, may certainly be aonsidered the 
lowest graduated layer of a pyramid. Mr. H. M. Breckin- 
ridge’s description of the square mound at Cohokia shews 
that it must also have been intended for the same purpose 
as the Mexican Teocalli.. The sides of our American pyr- 
amids, like those of Asia and Egypt, are in the exact direo- 
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tion of the four cardinal points of the compass. The: p 
mid of Chulalg has five gradations or layers of earth and brick 
to the summit; others have from six to eight. Those which 
have the fewest are lowest in proportion to their extent of base, 
Owing to the wide terraces which are formed by the upper 
part of each gradation. The pyramid of the city of Mexico 
was on the contrary built with a very extensive flat sum. 
mit, and the terrace part of the gradation proportionally 
narrow. The Mexican pyramid of Papantla has seven sto- 
ries or gradations; it is built of immense blocks of stone 
exactly squared, in a style equal to those of Egypt, and cov- 
ered with hieroglyphic emblems, similar to the obelisks 
and temples of the Nile. These pyramids, like the temples 
and pyramids of Asia, are surrounded by extensive walls, 
in which were houses and gardens for the Priests, as also 
magazines of arms, designed for temporary defence, or to be 
distr:buted among the warriors of the nation. In this latter 
yespect, we also observe a striking coincidence; as the an- 
cient temple of Baal Berith was at the same time a strong 
fort. In fact the descriptions given by Hercdotus anc Di- 
odorus Siculus of the ancient temple or pyramid of Belus 
or Babylon agree in all points with those of Mexico: in 
both instances large flights of steps conduct to the summit 
of their pyramidical temples, on whose flat apexes were 
placed one or more chapels, to contain the colossal idols of 
their Gods. They kept the sacred fire continually burning 
on the summit of their temples; and the priests of Mexico, 
like those of Chaldea, made observations of the stars, and 
proclaimed the house of the night therefrom. 

The group of Mexican pyramids named Teotihuacan con- 
sists of two large ones, dedicated to the sun and moon, 
while four wide avenues lead to these pyramids in direction 
of the cardinal points, formed of hundreds of small pyra- 
mids. Around the Egyptian pyramids of Cheops and My- 
cerinus, there are yet to be observed the remains of eight 
small pyramids which formed parts of avenues placed in the 
same direction. 

The pyramid of Xochicalco is made of hewn stone, ex- 
actly fitted together without mortar: it is covered with bas- 
so relievo sculptures, representing crocodiles, men and 
other devices. ‘The human figures are sitting cross legged 
after the Asiatic manner. No crocodiles or alligators exist 
in these high mountainous regions of America: we must 
therefore reasonably conclude, that the superstition which 
caused these figures to be carved, must be derived from the 
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same Hindoo and Egyptiansource which oceasioned many of 
the most ancient monuments of Asia and the Nile to be 
carved with similar desigrs. The Mexicans and Peruvians, 
like the ancient inhabitants of the old continents, built their 

mids of various materials. Teotihuacan is formed in-« 
ternally of clay and stones, faced with an amygdaloid pore 
-phyry, like one of the Egyptian pyramids of Sakharah. 
Cholula is composed of earth, with brick work in certain 
parts to support the same; whilst, as before mentioned, Xo- 
chicalco is built of stone, without cement. It appears from 
the carvings on this pyramid, that the Mexicans, like the 
Egyptians, erected the building and afterwards cut their 
figures on the solid surface. Some of the Peruvian build- 
ings are cemented with bitumen, after the manner of the 
temple of Baal or Belus. The ornaments and arabesque 
designs on some of their buildings are like those of E 
and Asia: this is particularly observable in what are called 
the palaces of the Incas, where the doors and windows are 
made after that very peculiar Egyptian mode, which slanted 
the upper part of the side jambs inwards, thus making the 
opening narrower on the top than bottom. 

The immense blocks of stone, used by our southera 
Americans in their buildings, will also bear comparison with 
those which are still the wonder and astonishment of the 
traveller who ascends the Nile. 

The civil and religious polity of the kindred nations of 
the Mexican race also agrees with that of Asia and Egypt. 
A valuable painted and hieroglyphic book sent from Mexico 
to the Emperor Charles V. and now designated the Recueil 
of Mendoza, is divided like the Hindoo Purana into three 
parts, which separately treat on the history, the tributes, 
and the customs of the Mexicans. We there find that the 
same exact attention was paid to every minute circumstance 
of life, which so peculiarly distinguished the despotic laws 
of Asia and the Nile. Every action of human existence is 
portrayed and regulated. The quantity of food, the chas- 
tisements to which both sexes were liable for faults commit- 
ted from the earliest infancy to old age, are all callendered 
in the most minute manner. It would seem that parents had 
no privilege of even exercising their own judgments as re- 

. gards their offspring; but were obliged to feed, clothe, and 
correct their children by law. The Mexicans, like the Asi- 
atics, purified their new-born infants with water and fire: 
the first mentioned ceremony was performed by sprinkling 
that element on the breast; the second by making a move- 
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ment as if psssing the child through a flame kindled for the 
ape en and accords with the accounts which we read in 

Bible of the children of the various idolatrous nations, 
one through fire. The individual adoration of the sun 
was also the same, both in Mexico and Hindostan. It was 
performed by waving the hand towards that luminary, and 
then taking it to their lips. The manner in which they 
worshipped before their temples on their hands and knees, 
as also similar. The American Buddha is represented, like 
the same personage in Asia, to have been the founder of cer- 
tain monasteriesand religious sects which lived in congrega- 
tions and imposed severe penances on themselves. We find 
similar customs existing in Tibet, where the priesthood are 
totally separated from the people. According to the Mexi- 
can paintings, Quetzalcoalt must have performed the most 
rigorous penances: he is represented as equalling the Fa- 
quirs of India in self-punishment. Manco Capac, who is the 
same perso \age among the Peruvians, is said to have alter- 
ed the religion cf that nation, and to have introduced the 
offering of flowers, fruits, &c. at the altar of their Gods, 
instead of human sacrifices. They ascribe the same reforma 
to Buddha in India, whilst the Mexicans, like certain sects. 
of the Bramins, chose to continue worshippers of Siva, and 
to perform their sacrifices of blood. 

Humboldt was struck with the general resemblance be- 
tween the paintings of Mexico and the rolls of papyrus, 
which are found enveloped with the Egyptian mummies. 
You see the same intermixture of paintings representing 
real persons, and the various actions of life, with explana- 
tory hieroglyphics. The noses of the Mexican priests, as 
well as of their Gods, were ornamented with golden rings, 
formed into the shape of a serpent. The Ezyptians and 
Hindoos had the same custom: it was the emblem among 
both people of Time and Eternity, but a still more striking 
coincidence is discovered in the masque of a Mexican 
priest, who is drawn as sacrificing a human victim. The 
ma.yue represents an Elephant’ s trunk, similar to the head 
of Ganessa, so often portrayed in Hindostan. As no ele- 
phants exist in America, it is reasonably to conclude, that 
the design must hav e been brought from Asia. The Egyvs 
tians are not the only people w ho worshipped animals ‘and 
buried them with divine honors: the Mexicans also partici- 
pated in “ degrading superstition; they erected little 
chapels, in which ‘they buri ed the Wolf, Tiger, Ev gle, and 
Snake or Adder. 
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It is perhaps useless to enter further into all the minute 
particulars in which the nations of Mexico and the various 
families of the Hindoos agree. I cannot, however, forbear 
mentioning that the game of Chess was known among the 
South Americans. Sir Wm. Jones has indubitably proved 
the high antiquity and Asiatic origin of this scientific game. 
Molina mentions that the Araucanians and people of Chili 
were acquainted with Chess tromtime immemorial.* — I will 
also observe, that the Peruvians whose kings boasted of 
‘their descent from the sun, in the same manner as the Hin 
doo monarchs, celebrated a festival like the inhabitants of 
Hindoostan, in honor of their progenitor, who, among the 
Hindoos was called Rama, and is believed to have been the 
seventh incarnation of the Divinity. This festival was call- 
ed by the Peruvians Ramasitoa, or the feast of Rama thus 
corresponding both in name and original character with 
that Rama of Asia, who was the prototype of the Egyptian 
and Grecian Bacchus. It has been mentioned that the Ling- 
ham worship which formed one great division of the abom- 
inable superstitious rites of Hindostan and Egypt, is not 
discovered to have existed in America. Should my con- 
jccture on this subject, as stated in my 6th letter, be deemed 
erroneous, I still think it in no manner invalidates the stron 
proofs which exist that the Mexicans and Hindoos must be 
descended from one common origin. On the contrary I 
deem it as strengthening my hypothesis. It is well known 
that the most ancient monuments of Egypt donot contain em- 
blems of the Phallus worship. Those signs were introdu- 
ced at a later period, perhaps at atime when certain 
sects of the Hindoos gave themselves up to a similar devo- 
tion. A violent enmity still exists in the peninsula of India 
and on the borders of the Ganges between the votaries of 
the ancient Venus and the followers of Vishnu. Those 
who still adhere to the right of self immolation, and whose 
predecessors formerly sacrificed human victims, scorn the 
Phalic rites. The worshippers of Moloch, they who revel- 
led in human blood, could have little sympathy with the 
effeminate votaries of the Lingham. The Mexicans, and 
indeed all the nations of middle America, were at one time 
deeply imbrued in the blood of human sacrifices. They 
consequently could not belong to that opposite sect, which, 
~ ata later period, became common in Egypt, and is still nu- 
merous in India. 


naga Natural and Civil History of Chili; yol, 2, p. 108, American 
edition. 
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The authorities for this as well as the last letter, have 
been obtained from various sources, though I am chiefly 
indebted to the works of Baron Humboldt. I found -that 
notes of authority would almost equal the text in bulk, and 
therefore declined the task, believing a general reference 
to the writings of the above mentioned distinguished phi- 
losopher, naturalist, and traveller, sufficient for my purpose. 
Those persons, who have read his account of the monu- 
ments of the Mexicans and Peruvians, will justify the cor- 
rectness of my general statements. In my opinion they 
‘prove the common origin of the ancient American and Hin- 
doo race to an extent, fully as complete as it is reasonable 
to demand, or has ever been obtained by evidence necessa- 
rily derived from periods of remote antiquity. The emigra- 
tion of the nations of Anahuac from the western parts of 
North America has also been sufficiently proved, and every 
monument and relic which they have left confirms the gen- 
eral hypothesis. I hope these letters may lead to farther 
inquiries, and have no doubt that every additional fact will 
corroborate the truth of those leading principles, by which 
I have been governed in the general theory of my investiga- 
tion. 

a 

The writer of the letters on Indian Antiquities may 
probably resume the subject if he obtains new information 
worthy the attention of his readers. He is conscious of 
many deficiencies, both as respects errors of style and of 
the press. Several mistakes in the latter department have 
been overlooked until too late to be rectified. The word 
Hindu has been uniformly spelt Hindoo, contrary to the 
intentions of the writer of these letters. 


——<>——— 
INDIAN MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 


From the manuscript of Mr, William Wells. 
(ConTinveD From Pace 100.) 


The Indians are an indolent people, and are therefore 
fond of any kind of amusement that may serve to pass away 
time and make them merry. They have a variety of games 
too tedious to mention, and are remarkably honorable in 
paying their gambling debts. They have a vanety of dan- 
ces. The morning dance begins in the evening and continues 
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until morning when the feast is served up to the company, 
Another dance is performed by a certain society. Bach 
member of the society 1s supposed to possess secret arts by 
which he can destroy the hfe of his neighbours when he 
ae without its being known to then. or any one else. 

ersons of both sexes are adopted into this society with a 
great deal of ceremony. When they dance itis common 
for each person to have an otter skin. Theoldest members 
place themselves in the middle of the floor, and the dance 
begins by their singing the songs of the society. A circle 
is formed round the singers and each ‘person commences 
dancing with his otter skin in his hand. ‘After a few min 
utes some one of the company makes a noise like an otter, 
shakes his skin and walks or dances round the inside of the 
circle, suddenly making a motion with his skin at some one 
of the company, who screams out and falls as if he had 
been shot. Ina few moments he recovers and in his turn 
loads his otter skin, pretending to cough up the ball he 
was just shot with. When it appears that the ball is in his 
mouth, he puts the nose of the otter skin to his mouth and 
his piece is loaded. He then goes round the circle as was 
before done, and shoots any one he pleases. In this way 
the dance is continued for such a length of time as the man- 
agers think proper. No person can quit the dance until it 
is broken up by them. The members of this society were 
formerly much feared by their neighbours, but are now 
treated with great contempt. 

The begging dance is performed by young men and boys, 
who dress like warriors and go about through the village 
singing war songs and dancing. It is customary for the 
heads of families, at whose house they dance, to give them 
something. This is the dance they generally exhibit among 
white people. There are a number of other dances, such 
as the bear dance, the turkey dance, the new corn dance, 
the pipe dance, &c. 

When business of importance comes before an Indian 
chief, he calls a council of the heads of each family of his 
village, and lays the business before them on which he 
means to deliberate. An orator then rises, and, after sta 
ing the importance of the business, gives his opinion to th 
_ council. Should the council concur with him, nothing 
mcre is said, but the council is adjourned by the chief. 
Should a difference of opinion prevail among the counsel- 
lors, the subject is debated by the different parties, af- 
ter which the chief adjourns them as before. When the 
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chief gives his final answer to any thing that is thought of 
importance, it is done in the presence of his counsellors. 
No business is done by him privately. No crime among 
the Indians is punished with death, excepting murder; in 
which case the chiefs and old men assemble and inquire in- 
to the nature of the act, and if, after they are informed of 
the particulars of the transaction, they are of opinion that 
the accused acted in his own defence, or that there was 
something that authorised him to kill the other, they make 
a present to the friends of the deceased, and tell them they 
have wiped away the blood, but that if they are the cause 
of spilling more blood, the vengeance of the village will 
fall on them. If, on the contrary, they find the person has 
been murdered without cause, they say nothing to his rela- 
tions, but leave them to punish the murderer as they think 
proper, which is generally with death. 

The Indians live in villages from April to November, du- 
ring which time the women cultivate corn, beans, potatoes, 
pumpkins, and other common vegetables. The men sel- 
dom assist their women in farming. Little Turtle and a 
young Weas chief are the only two Indians that I know of 
that use the plough. ‘The remainder of the year is spent in 
hunting. The Indians appear to decrease in number, par- 


ticularly those who live nearest the white settlements, per- 


haps in consequence of the scarcity of game and their con- 
tinual intoxication. The Indians divide the time as the 
Sara do, by moons, and into four seasons, autumn, winter, 

ring and summer. January is called the Buck moon, 
aeieeud the Bear, March the Young Bear, April the Crow, 
May the Crane, June the W hippoorwill, July the Cornhilling 
moon, August the Roasting Ear, September the Hard Corn, 
October the Little Fire, November the Big Fire, and De- 
cember the Young Buck meen. 

The Indians hold property individually, but are not so 
fond of it asthe whites are. They are much kinder to their 
neighbors and to strangers than the whites are. 

The Indians have no laws, no ceercive power, nor any 
kind of government. ‘Their only centracts are their man- 
ners and customs, and that moral sense of right and wrong, 
which, like the sense of tasting and feeling in every man. 
makes apart of his nature. An offence against them is 

unished with contempt and exclusion from society, &c. 

The Indians believe that the thunder and lightning and 

other disturbances of the natural world, are independent 
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and distinct powers or beings, and worship them occasion- 
ally. 

The Powwowers or Priests were formerly in high estima- 
tion, as it is believed that they are the agents of the differ- 
ent powers, or great spirits that govern the universe, and 
that they have power to kill or cure as they think proper, 
They generally act as doctors, and sometimes go through 
the village early in the morning preaching, and tell the 
people what to do during the day. They are not so much 
respected now as they formerly were. I have never um 
derstood that the North Western Indians buried their dead 
in any other way, than as at present. Some lay the dead 
body on the top of the ground, make a crib or pen over 
it, and cover it with bark. Others dig graves and lay the 
corpse in, and cover it first with bark and then with earth. 
Others still make a coffin out of strong boards, in which 
they put the corpse and hang it up in the top of a tree. It 
is customary to bury as much of the deceased’s property 
with the body as can conveniently be put into the grave 
with it, 


——< Eo 


A Review of “Elements of Logic; or a summary of the general 
principles and different modes of reasoning; by Levi Hever, 
A, M, Professor of Logic, Metaphysics, and Ethics, in 
Harvard College. Cambridge, printed at the University 
Press, by Hilliard and Metcalf, 1816.” 202 pages 12 mo. 


THIS is decidedly the best work upon logic, which we 
have seen, for the use of high schools and colleges. It is 
brief, methodical, clear, judicious, and sensible. It is writ- 
ten in a simple, perspicuous, and appropriate style. There 
is no affectation of technical mystery, no attempt to be wis- 
er than plain thoughts and correct words will allow. The au- 
thor appears to havg studied faithfully the ablest treatises 
which have preceded his own, and has given satisfactory ref- 
erencesto those from which he has derived assistance. . The 
science, which was formerly so husky and frivolous, he has 
rendered rational, agreeable, and important. We recom- 
mend this work as far preferable to that of W atts or Duncan. 
Itis so short as not to fatigue and disgust a class, and is suffi- 
ciently full for all the purposes of a text book. The most 
valuable part of logic ie undoubtedly contained in every 
good treatise upon the Philosophy of the Human Mind. 
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This does not however supersede the necessity of a sepas 
rate work. Logic must always continue to be a distinct 
classical study. 

The chapter on chances is clear and extellent. The ob- 
servations on the evidence required to establish facts,which. 
are out of the course of nature, are sound, and claim re- 
gard. ‘The note upon the scholastic distinctions of syllo- 
gisms (p, 152) conveys information, with great brevity, 
which every student ought to possess, not only as a gratifi- 
cation of his curiosity, but as sometimes necessary to ena- 
ble him to understand philosophical treatises upon subjects 
of general interest. Sully as the logic of the schools was, 
it is important for us to know its nature and character. 

Having thus expressed our sincere approbation of Profes- 
sor Hedge’s book, we shal] not be thought captious in cal-. 
ling the attention of our readers to some particulars im it 
which we consider as defective, but which are not of sufii- 
ecient magnitude to injure its general character. Our criti- 
cism may be of some use in suggesting slight alterations 
for a second edition. 

The following sentence (p, 13,)is not, in our opinion, 
strictly correct. “The purpose of logic is io direct the INTEL- 
LECTUAL PowERs in the investigation of truth, and in the commu- 
nication of it to others.’ We “would substitute mind for intel- 
lectual powers, because some of the active powers are employ- 
ed unquestionably in reasoning. ‘The will is eminently an 
active power, and this is indispensable to command and direct 
the attention. The passions also, which are active powers, ve - 
ry often control the citention, and influence our arguments. 
In the form of affections and sympathies, they always act up- 
on our speculations when we are examining moral subjects, 
orany subjects in which we are lable to take an interest. 
Ratiocination is never just when it sets aside the dictates 
of our moral nature, and treats the mind as simple intellect. 
Sound philosophy requires of us an examination of our 
whole nature, and an admission of the lawful influence of 
each part. Acknowledged original principles or sentiments 
of the mind, whether enumerated with the intellectual or 
the active powers, must be permitted to aid our reasoning 
and to affect our conclusions. The constitution of our na 
ture cannot be subverted by any metaphysical arguments. 
The sentiment of personal identity, the sentiment of free 
agency, the sentiment of responsibility, all of which are ac- 
tive, and not speculative powers, musi mingle with ovr mor- 
al investigations, and must harmonize with the results, or 
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the results are false. ‘The head and the heart are perpetu- 
ally acting on each other, and it is idle to attempt to sepa- 
rate them. Each is imperfect alone, and both must be 
sound to make the complete logician, as well as the man of 
taste. Much of the common metaphysics is miserable 
trash, and has nothing to do with the proper business of 
thought or action. 

“The art of reasoning skilfully can be acquired only by a long 
and careful exercise of the REASONING FACULTY on different sub- 
jects and in various ways.” (p, 14.) Reasoning is a compound 
process, and involves the united operations of several facul- 
ties. There is no single faculty in the human mind, which 
can take this name. Professor Hedge himself mentions no 
faculty which he calls reason. The language is well enough 
for popular discourse, but not for a logical work. 

“The instruments of perception are the five corporeal senses, see- 
ing, FEELING, hearing, tasting, and smelling.” (p, 16.) We 
make this quotation for the purpose of directing attention 
to the use of the word feeling. Through the whole of this 
section, the author has reference exclusively to “the powers 
and qualities of the material objects around us.” We see not 
the least allusion, in any part of the chapter, to the. sensa- 
tions, which we derive from the internal operations of our 
physical system, from the diseased or healthy action of a 
muscle, a nerve, or any other part. These sensations are 
undoubtedly included within the scope of the term feeling, 
but not when that term denotes one of “the'five corporeal 
senses,” and these senses are considered as acting only on 
“the material objects around us.” Stewart* defines conception 
to be “that power of the mind, which enables it to form a notion of 
an absent object of perception, OR OF A SENSATION WHICH IT HAS 
FORMERLY FELT.” This distinction carries our attention im- 
mediately to the double operation ot feeling as a medium 
of the perception of “material objects around us,” and as excit- 
ing sensations in the mind by causes which act internally 
in our physical system. ~ 

“Perception is the rirst faculty which appears in the human 
mind.” (p. 17.) “The cHance, produced in the mind by the im- 

ression of the object on the organ of sense, is denominated seNnsa- 
TION.” (p, 16.) There is some discrepancy between these 
. two sentences. Either sensation includes perception, or per- 
ception is not the first faculty which appears in the human 
mind. There can be no mental operation without a mental 


* Elements of the Phil: Hum: Mind, vol: I, chap: 3, of Conception. 
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faculty for it. Sensation is a mental operation, and must 
either be identified with perception, or placed before it, 
and leave perception to be the second, instead of the first. 

“The external object or quality perceived is denominated the ob- 
ject of perception, or the aRcHETYPE of the idea.” (p, 17.) The 
term archetype is not here applied with sufficient latitude. 
It ought not to be limited to external objects, nor even to ma- 
ferial things. An internal pain is felt and remembered, and 
is the archetype of the idea or conception which the mind 
preserves. We also form conceptions of the faculties of 
the mind, as they are enumerated. These faculties are 
archetypes of such ideas. 

“* Consciousness or reflection is that notice which the mind takes of 
iis own operations.” (p,18.) These words are not synony- 
mous. Consciousness is a single act, but reftection implies 
a series of acts. 

“We make comparisons with the greatest ease, and frequently 
without being conscious of them.” (p, 24.) We may not in- 
deed be directly conscious of our existence, but we always 
are of the operations of our minds. Frequently we do not 
attend to our acts of consciousness long enough to fix them 
in the memory, but this forgetfulness is no evidence that 
they have not taken place. We are satisfied with Stewart’s 
reasoning upon this point, and believe that innumerable 
acts of consciousness and will are performed by the mind, 
as in the case of the equilibrist, with such rapidity of suc- 
cession that they are not remembered, and are not distinctly 
the objecis of attention. 

The remarks of Dr. Reid concerning generalization (p, 27,) 
we think are just, and we consider Stewart as deficient for 
having omitted this in his “Elements.” He makes abstrac- 
tion perform more duties than belong to it. 

The account of moral evidence (p, 83—91,) appears to us 
to be less clear and satisfactory than the author should 
have made it, after he had read the books mentioned at the 
endof the chapter. Campbell has given us a better idea of 
it in his Philosophy of Rhetcric, and has done it more jus- 
tice in regard to its importance when compared with demon- 
stration, as well as in regard to its susceptibility of certain- 
ty. It is often as “absurd” to resist moral evidence as it is 
to resist demonstrative. The term probable (p, 59,) is un- 
happily continued in its technical sense, and should never 
be used except when it signifies that which is no more than 
probable. 

The account of syllogisms (p, 148,) aliows to them more 
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value than they possess. They are at best a clumsy, affect. 
ed, pedantic, and wretched mode of reasoning or teaching, 
Campbell has exposed, as we think, with great fairness and 
success, their irivolity and emptiness. All syllogisms, as he 
observes, are founded upon what is called begging the ques- 
tion. Deny a dialectician’s major proposition, and his syl- 
logism is destroyed. 

The “Concluding Remarks” are good, and convey useful 
information to those who are learners. 

We close our Review with a few observations upon the 
subject at large. 

Logic has been undervalued, because it has been con- 
founded with the pretensions and verbiage of the syllogism. 
The schoolmen were so ambitious of making this pedantic 
and ostentatious mode of discussion include all the forms of 
reasoning and of good composition, that they multiplied its 
varieties until every sentence could be called syllogistic. 
The most easy and delightful periods were incumbered and 
tortured with the ill made corsets of the sophist, and not a 
single grace of nature was left to excite admiration, or to 
enkindle love. 

When logic is understood in its proper character, and is 
pursued as that science, which teaches us the nature and 
powers of the mind, the best mode of applying them to the 
investigation and communication of truth, and the use of 
language with intelligence and accuracy in the important 
task of definition and reasoning, then it ceases to be merely 
technical and frivolous, and becomes a study of the great- 
est value and dignity. The controversies about the minute 
details of rites and ceremonies, the animosity between S H 
and Sin shibboleth and sibboleth, the questions concerning 
genealogies and “old wives’ fables,” the strifes of words in 
unintelligible and useless propositions, and the barbarous 
dialect of sectarian polemics, are not more unlike to the 
genuine and glorious truths of religion and the benevolent 
temper of its faithful disciples, than the tricks and disguis- 
es of the syllogism are to the natural, rational, and univer- 
sal principles and processes of true logic. No discourse, 
no essay, no book, intended to be serious, pleases a culti- 
vated mind and taste, if the thoughts and expressions have 
.not the connexion and dependence which constitute the es- 
sence of this science. It is indispensable to the orator and 
writer, and is found even in poetry and the arts. It is one 
of the best forms of mental discipline, and one of the fairest 
trials of intellestual power and equity. ‘This branch of 
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study, in its present improved and disenthralled condition, 
should attract increased attention, as it must receive a more 
cordial regard. It ought to be taught as much to one sex 
as to the other, for it is, after all, the art of thinking, judg- 

ing, and speaking well, and at last of acting aright and -en- 
joying existence. The spirit of this art should enter more 
into our speculations upon moral and religious subjects, and 
check the current of errors and abuses. It is not hostile to 
sentiment and imagination, but shows the value and impor- 
tance of both. It cuts off redundancies and extravagancies, 
but it leaves to nature and truth all their vigor and brillian- 
cy, and, by clearing our eyes from mist, enables them to 
see more perfectly the strength, proportion, grandeur, or- 
naments, and hues, of this faircreation. Imagination is net 
diminished by the cultivation of the mind, and the elegant 
exercise of its powers, but taste is increased and exalted till 
they act in concert. The means and mode of study at the 
present time are vastly improved beyond any former period. 
We ought to be proportionally more enlightened, judicious, 
and hanpy. And such is the fact with those who faithfully 
apply their means, and adopt a genuine philosophy. 





INSTANCE OF PENETRATION IN AN INDIAN. 


THE character of General Georcr Rocers CLarke, who 
has been sometimes, and not without propriety, called the 
Father of Kentucky, and of whom we hope to be able to fur- 
nish our readers hereafter with a further account, is well 
known, at least in the western country. This distinguish- 
ed officer went, with two other commissioners, to hold a 
treaty with the northern Indians. Biue Jacket, a celebra- 
ted chief among them, was present, and on coming into the 
presence of the commissioners, whom he had never seen 
before, observed that he had heard that one of them was a 
conspicuous warrior, and wished to see whether he could 
ascertain from his appearance which he was. After sur- 
veying them all attentively for some time, he marched up 
to General Clarke and confidently observed “this is the 
man.” ‘The anecdote displays either an uncommon pene- 
tration on the part of the Indian, or the peculiarly charac- 
teristic persona] appearance of General Clarke. 
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FISHES OF THE RIVER OHIO. 


BY C. S. RAFINESQUE, 


Professor of Botany end Natural History in Transyluanig¢ 
| University. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 57.) 


23d Species. Brack Hocrisu. Etheostoma nigra. Etheosé 
tome noire. 

Entirely black, pale beneath; scales smooth, lateral line 
streight, mouth rather beneath, forehead rounded, upper jaw 
longer; preopercule rounded, spine acute: vent rather anteri~ 
or: tail entire nearly truncate. 

From one to two inches long. Observed in Green river. 
Vulgar name Black minny. Iris black, silvery, and small. Di- 
ameter one seventh of the length, without spots. Head small. 
Pectoral fins oboval. Tail 20. ‘Anal fin 2 and 8. Dorsal 10 


and 12. 
2d Subgenus. Drpresion.— . 


Dorsal fin nearly double, divided into two joining parts, 
Meaning nearly double. 

24th Species. Buunt nosE Hocrisa. L£theostoma Blennioi- 
des. Etheostome blennioide. 

Body elongate, breadth one eighth of the length, olivaceous 
almost diaplanous, some brown spots on the back, and some 
brown geminate transversal lines across the lateral line, which 
is straight, but raised at the base. Head small, snout rounded, 
mouth small beneath, lower jaw shorter; opercule angular, 
spine acute; scales ciliated, pectoral fins elongate, tail also, and 
bilobed at the end. 

A strange species, which has the appearance, head, and spots 
of many Blennies. Length two or three inches, and slender. 
Seen in the Qhio, Wabash, Muskingum, &c. Colour pale, 
sometimes fulvous, whitish beneath. Cheeks swelled and 
smooth, preopercule simple arched, opercule quite angular: 
iris large and blackish: scales roughened by the ciliation. Dor- 
sal fin 13 and 13, beginning above the middle of the pectorals 
and ending with the anal, one faint longitudinal brown stripe on 
it. ‘Tail 20 rays, with many small transversal lines. Vent me- 


dial. Anal fin 2 and g. Pectoral fins 16) oblong acute. 
22 ‘ 
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25th Species. Common Hocrisu. Etheostome capfrodes, 
Etheostome capros. 

Body quite cylindrical, whitish, with about twenty transverse 
bands, alternately shorter. Head elongate obtuse, upper jaw 
longer, rounded; opercule angular, spine acute: lateral line 
quite straight: diameter one eighth of the length: tail forked, 
olivaccous, brown at the base, and with a black dot. Vent an- 
‘terior. : 

The most common species, found in the Ohio, Cumberland, 
Wabash, Tennessee, Green Rive’, Kentucky, Licking, Miami, 
&c.; called almost every where Hog-fish. Length from two 
to six inches. Scales rough upwards, hardly ciliate. Mouth 
beneath, small; upper jaw protruding like a hog’s snout, the 
nostrils being on it. Eyes above the eyes, jutting, black, iris 
silvery. Sides of the head silvery, above fulvous; preopercule 
simple arched. Branchial rays half visible. Fins hya!inous: 
dorsal 15 and 12, ending before the anal, which is very distant 
from the tail, rays 2 and 10. Pectoral fins trapezoidal 16, 
Tail 24. 

SECOND PART. ABDOMINAL FISHES. 

Having complete gills, with a gill cover and a branchial 
membrane. Lower or ventral fins situated on the belly or abde- 
men, behind the pectoral or lateral fins. 

X. Genus. GonipsHap. PomoLosus. Pomolobe. 

Body nearly cylindrical, elongate, scaly. Vent posterior. 
Abdomen carinated and serrated from the head tothe vent; but 
without plaits or broad scales. Head scaleless, opercule lobed, 
with a rounded shield above. Jaws without teeth, upper trun- 
cate extensible, lower horizontal and fixed. Abdominal fins 
with nine rays and without lateral appendage: dorsal fin oppo- 
site. 

Out of eight species of fishes, similar to the Herrings and 
Shads, which have already been observed in the Ohio; after an 
attentive study, I have ascertained that not a single one is a real 
Herring, nor belongs to the genus Clupfea, and I have beer 
compelled to form four new genera with them; which afford 
striking characters. The present one differs from the real ge- 
nus Clupea by the Jobed and shielded opercule, the curious 
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mouth, the bodily shape, and the want of lateral appendage. It 
belongs of course, with the four following, to the family of Clu- 
pides. The name means lobed opercule. 

26th Species. Onto GotpsHap. Pomolobus. chrysochloria, 
Pomolobe dore. 

Greenish-gold above, silvery beneath; lateral line straight: 
diameter two ninths of the length: dorsal and anal fin trapezoi- 
dal and with 18 rays: tail brown and forked. 

A fine fish from twelve to eighteen inches long. Ftesh es- 
teemed, white and with less bones than the shad. It is taken 
with the seine and harpoon, as it seldom bites at the hook; it 
preys however on some small fishes. It seldom goes as far as 
Pittsburg’, and does not run up the creeks. At the falls it ap- 
pears in March and April, and disappears in September. Its 
vulgar names are Ohio Shad, Gold Shad, Green Herring, &c. 

It has the back convex, blue under the scales. Sides, belly, 
and throat with purple and violet shades. Top of the headand 
neck clouded with brown. Several sutures on the sides of the 
head. Upper lip truncate, flexuose, and even retuse; the low- 
er obtuse and brown atthe end. Eyes black: iris silvery and. 
gilt. Opercule nearly trilobe, the upper lobe covered bya large 
oboval and radiated shield: Scales large deciduous, lateral line 
concealed by them. Dorsal fin olivaceous, in-the middle of the 
back, first and second ray shorter and simple, the third long, the 
others gradually shorter. Anal fin consimilar but whitish. Pec- 
toral and abdominal fins trapezoidal, the lowest ray simple and 
the longest: pectoral 15 rays. Tail equal 32 rays, brown, tip 
darker, equal, decurrent on each side, end of the body truncate. 

XI. Genus. Grzzarp. Dorosoma. Dorosome. 

Body lanceolate, compressed, scaly. Vent medial. Abdo. 
men carinated, serrated, and with broad tranversal scales, as far 
as the abdominal fins. Head scaleless, gill cover triple, oper- 
cule simple: mouth diagonal without teeth, lower jaw short- 
er. Abdominal fins with nine rays and no. appendage: dorsal 
opposite, 
" It differs from C/ufea and Pomolobus, by the medial, vent, 
lanceolate body, gill covers, &c. The name means lanceolate 


body. 
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27th Species. Spotrep Gizzarp. Dorosoma notata. Dor- 
osome tachee. 

Entirely silvery, a large brown and round spot above the base 
of the lateral line, which is straight: two oblong spots of an em- 
erald colour above the head: dorsal fin trapezoidal with 15 rays, 
anal longitudinal with 40. Tail unequally forked, lower lobe 
longer. 

A small species, seldom reaching over nine or ten inches, 
Diameter anteriorly one fifth of the length, tapering gradually 
towards the tail. I found it below the falls of the Ohio in Au- 
gust. It comes also in the spring and disappears in the fall. 

Vulgar nomes Gizzard, Hickory Shad, White Shad, &c. It 
does not bite at the hook. Back faintly bluish. Mouth large, 
upper jaw obliqual straight and longer, both fixed: tongue long 
and smooth. Eyes large, bluish, with a black centre: iris sil- 
very. Scales small. Pectoral 12 rays, abdominals immediately 
behind them. 
X11 Genus. Gory Herainc. Norsmiconus. Notemigone. 

Body fusiform, compressed, scaly. Vent posterior. Abdo- 
men obtusely carinated, not serrate: back similar before the 
dorsal fin. Head scaleless, mouth small without teeth, lower 
jaw longer: gill cover double, opercule simple. Abdominal 
fins with nine rays and no lateralappendage. Dorsal fin behind 
them above the vent. 

This gerius differs from C/ufea by the carinated back and 
belly, without serratures, and the posterior dorsal. The name 
sneans back half angular. 14th G. of my Prodr. N. G. An- 
imals. 

28th Species. Onto Gond Herrinc. WVotemigonus aura- 
fue. Notemigone dore. 

Back gilt olivaceous, remainder gilt silvery; fins yellow; lat- 
eral line following the curve of the belly: dorsal with 9 rays, 
anal with 12: tail equally forked. 

Length from four to eight inches, diameter one fifth of the 
total length. Iris gilt. Tongue short, toothless. Scales large 
radiating with nerves. Head convex above and small. Dorsal 
fin broad trapezoidal, the first ray longer. Anal broad also, but 
notsomuch. Pectoral small with 16 rays. Tail 24. Notun- 
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common in the Ohio, Kentucky, Miami, &c. The vu'gar 

names are Gold Herring and Yellow Herring. It appears in 

the fall. It does not bite atthe hook. Flesh pretty good. 
XIII Genus. Fatse Herrinc. Hyopon. Hyodon. 

Body lanceolate or oblong, compressed, scaly. Vent poste 
rior. Abdomen slightly and obtusely carinated between the abe. 
dominal fins and the vent. Head scaleless: mouth toothed all 
over, strongly on the tongue, which is formed by the hyodal 
bone; lower jaw narrow and commonly longer. Gill cover with 
a preopercule. Abdominal fin with seven rays and a lateral 
appendage. Dorsal fin behind them above the base of the anal 
fin. 

Hyodon. Lesueur in Journalof the Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences of Philadelphia, vol. |, page 364, Sept. 1818. 

Glossodon. Rafinesque in American Monthly Mag. 1818. 

Amphiodon. RafinesqueG. 15 of N. G. American Ani- 
mals, in Journal of Natural History Paris 1819. 

This genus has been minutely described by Mr. Lesueur; yet 
it is strange that he should have hardly noticed the abdominal 
appendages, similar to those of the genera Clufiea, Salmo, Spa- 
rus, &c. which are very large, acute flat scaly adipose, and on 
the external and lateral side of the base of each abdominal fin. 
This genus differs from C/upea and the foregoing genera by its 
mouth and teeta, abdomen and abdeminal fins; it approximates 
alsoto Erythrinus and Chirocentrus, There are alreadyfive spe- 
cies known, all called Herrings on the Ohio: they appear early 
in the spring and disappear in the fall. They live on small 
fishes, insects, worms, and spawn: they often bite at the hook; 
and are taken in great quantities with the seines. I have adopt- 
ed Mr. Lesueur’s name, although it is not without objection, 
particularly by its similarity with Diodon in sound; but having 
divided the genus into three subgenera, one of the names given 
to them might, if needfui, be adopted as the proper generic 


name. 
ist Subgenus. AmpHiopon 


Body lanceolate, lower jaw longer, dorsai tin beginning oppo- 
site to the base of the anal fin. The name means toothed all 


ever. 
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29th Species. Tootuep Fatse Herrixc. Hyodon amphi. 
edon. Do. 

Amphiodon alosoides. Raf 70 N. G. Animals. G. 15. 

Diameter one fourth of total length, body silvery, back 
with bluish gilt shades, head gilt above: lateral line slightly 
curved downwards, tail acutely and equally forked, bluish 
brown, base reddish. Dorsal fin with 10 rays: anal fin with 34, 
ends acute, not falcated. 

Length from 14to 18inches. Jaws with large conical acute 
teeth, similar to those of the tongue. Scales large deciduous. 
Eyes behind the mouth, round and black. Iris siivery gilt. 
Dorsal! and anal fins with blue shades. It is very good to eat. 
I have observed it in the lower parts of the Ohie, where it is 
not so common as the two following species, and is of‘en called 
Shad, owing to its larger size. Pectoral fins with 16 rays, and 
not reaching the abdominal fins. Tail with 24 rays. 

30th Species. Summer Farse Herrinc. Hyodon heteru- 
rus. Hyodon heterure. 

Diameter one fifth of total length; body entirely silvery oliva- 
ceous, brown above the head: lateral line straight raised’ up- 
wards at the base; tail acutely and unequally forked, the lower 
partlonger. Dorsal fin with I2 rays, the anal with 34, not fal- 
cated, both ends obtuse. 

Length from ten to twelve inches, body very narrow and com~ 
pressed. Jaws with very small teeth, the lower jaw much lon- 
ger. Eyes over the corners of the mouth, round and black, iris 
gilt. Fins slightly olivaceous, the dorsal and anal have the two 
first rays simple and the first very short, which produce the 
obtuse appearance of those fins. Caudal with 24 rays, pectoral 
fins with 14 rays and reaching the abdominal fins. A common 
species in the Ohio and tributary streams; it appears later than 
the following, whence it is called Summer-herring. It forms 
a connecting link between this and the following subgenus, hav- 
ing the teeth as in the following species. 


2d Subgenus. Gtossopon. 
Body lanceolate, jaws equal with small teeth, dorsal fin oppo- 
site to the vent, nearly medial, beginning behind the abdomi- 
nal fins. The name means toothed tongue. 
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3ist Species. Sprinc Farsze Herninc. Hyodon veranalis, 
Hyodon printanier. . 

Diameter one fourth of total length, body entirely silvery, 
back with bluish shades: lateral line straight, tail equally fork- 
ed, sinus obtuse. Dorsal fin with 13 rays, the anal with 28 
rays, falcated and with acute ends. 

Length from ten to twelve inches; head small and narrow; 
nostrils very large, eyes above the corner of the mouth, black 
and somewhat elliptical vertically, iris round, silvery with gilt 
shades. Fins slightly olivaceous, the dorsal with 3 simple rays, 
the first very short, anal fin somewhat adispose anteriorly. Pec- 
toral fins with 12 rays, hardly reaching the abdominal fins. Tail 
with 30 rays, somewhat marginated with brown. Branchial 
membrane with 7 rays. This fish begins to appear all over the 
Ohio and even at Pittsburgh in April: it is very common; but 
a poor food, owing to its great number of small bones. It is 
sometimes smoked and cured as the Atlantic Herrings; but is 
not quite so good. 

3d Subgenus. Cropa.us. ) } 

Body oblong irregular or somewhat rhomboidal. Jaws nearly 
equal, the lower one semewhat longer and with small teeth, 
Dorsal fin beginning before the base of the anal fin. 

32d Species. May ratsE Herrinc. Hyodon clodalus. Hy- 
edon de May. 

Hf, Clodalus. Lesueur Jour. Ac. N.Sc. 1. p. 377. 

Diameter one fourth of total length, body silvery, back bluish, 
lateral line nearly straight, tail equally forked, sinus obtuses 
Dorsal fin with 15 rays, the anal with 30, not falcated, ends a- 
cute. 

Length eleven inches, fins yellow with metallic colours on 
the rays, pectoral with 13 rays not reaghing the abdominal, 
caudal with 2@ rays. It comes as faras Pittsburgh in May. 
Its flesh is pretty good. Eyes elliptical vertically, brown. Iris 
golden. 

33d Species. Lake Farsr Herrinc. Myodon clodalus, 
‘“Hyodon lacustre. 

Hf, tergisus. Lesueur Journ. Ac. N. Sc. 1. p. 336, tab. 14, 

Diameter one fourth of total length, body silvery, back bli- 
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ish, gill covers golden: lateral line somewhat flexuosé or 
somewhat arched towards the back: tail equally forked, sinus 
obtuse. Dorsal fin with §5 rays, anal with 32, falcated, round: 
ed anteriorly, acute behind, ; , 

This fish was observed by Mr. Lesueur in Lake Erie. Mr. 
Say thinks he has seen it at Pittsburgh; but I have never ob- 
served it in the Ohio, and I suspect that Mr. Say may have 
mistaken the Hyodon vernalis for this species: in fact all the 
species are blended by the fishermen and considered as alike; 
I therefore introduce it among the fishes of the Ohio with some 
doubt. It has the same eyes and colours as the foregoing. 
Length thirteen inches. Good food. See Mr. Lesueur’s mi- 
nute description. 

XIV Genus. Trour Satmo. Truite. 

Body somewhat cylindrical scaly, vent posterior. Gill cover 
double, scaleless, more than four rays at the branchial mem- 
brane. Mouth large, jaws with strong teeth. Two dorsal fins, 
the first anterior or opposed to the abdominal fins which have 
a scaly appendage, the second adipose and opposed to the anal 
fn. ) 

This Linnean genus which includes the Trouts and Salmono 
is confined to the head waters and brooks of the Ohio. I 
only know two species as yet; but there may be more in the 
small streams of Ohio, the Cumberland and Clinch mountains, 
&c. The white fish ef Lake Erie, Coregonus albus of Lesueur, 
fer Salmo clufieformis of Dr. Mitchell,) a fish which differs 
from the Trouts by being toothless, and is therefore a real Cor= 
égouus, is said to be found in some streams of Indiana, at the 
head of the Wabash and Miami; butI have no certain proof of 
#t. Other Trouts have been seen in the Osage river and other 
streams putting into the Missouriand Mississippi. 


34th Species. Atiecuany Trour. Salmo Alleganiensis. 
Truite alleganiente. | 


Back brownish, sides pale with crowded round fulvous spots, 
and some scattered scarlet dots above and beneath the lateral 
line, which is nearly straight: lower jaw hardly longer, tail red- 
dish nearly lunulate, dorsal fin quadrangular with brown stripes, 
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and ten rays: anal fin lanceolate whitish, with a longitudinal 
line black anteriorly and red posteriorly. 

It is found in the brooks of the Alleghany mountains falling 
into the Alleghany and Monongahela. It has the manner of the 
small Brook-trouts, and is called Mountain-trout, Creek-trout, 
&e. Itis easily caught with the hook, baited with earth-worms, 
and they may be ensiced by rubbing the bait and hook with as- 
afoetida like many other fishes. ‘They afford a very good food. 
Length about8 inches. Head olivaceous with violet shades. I- 
ris brown. Dorsal fin rufous with brown lines parallel with the 
back. Pectoral fins oval, not reaching the base of the dorsal 
nor abdominal fins, redish below, whitish above, with a brown 
line. Abdominal fins with nine rays and similar to the pectoral 
fins in colour, scaly appendage very small. Tail with brown 
shades. Adipose finacute. Diameter of the body one sixth of 
the total length. Ihave seen some individuals (they may be 
the female ora variety) who were of a paler colour, with fewer 
and smaller scarlet dots; they had the yellowish spots more 
crowded, the fins darker and the tail pale. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


Sete ae eile 


ALEXANDER M’CONNELL’S ESCAPE FROM FIVE INDIANS. 


EARLY one morning in the year 1781, Mr. ALexanperR 
M’ConnELL, who resided in the neighborhood of Lexington, 
wandered into the woods on foot in pursuit of game. Hav- 
ing succeeded in killing a deer at some distance from 
home, he found it necessary to return for a horse on which 
to carry it off. While he was gone, five Indians came to 
the spot where the deer lay, and, naturally concluding that 
some one would soon return thither for it, three of them re- 
mained to watch it, and two placed themselves in ambus- 
cade near the path, along which they rightly supposed the 
huntsman would pass. As he rode, therefore, near their 
place of concealment, they shot at him, killed the horse un- 
der him, and consequently took him prisoner. For several 
days he travelled quietly with them, and, as he had a good 
' rifle, and was an excellent marksman, they required him to 
shoot deer, buffaloes, &c. forthem. At night, however, they 
used the precaution of having him tightly bound by each 
arm, and the ropes attached thereto carefully passed under 
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their bodies as they lay on each sideofhim. For some time 
he quietly submitted to this treatment, but at length ventur- 
ed to complain that he was bound too tight, and to beg that 
the cords might be tied about him somewhat more loosely. 
The confidence of the savages increasing, and their appre- 
hension of his escape being diminished, they yielded to his 
request, but still continued to bind him at night in the same 
manner, although not quite so closely, as at first. 

One night, when the party had reached the banks of the 
Ohio, and when he thought it necessary, if possible, to 
make his escape, he observed a knife lying near his feet, 
as he was fixed in his position for the night. With consid- 
erable difficulty, and at the imminent hazard of awakening 
the savages who were snoring around him, and who were 
connected with the rope by which he was bound, he at 
tength succeeded m drawing up the knife with his feet, un- 
til he could reach it with his hand, when he cut the cord 
which confined him, and was enabled to rise. His first 
thought then was to run off, leaving the Indians asleep; but 
on reflection he concluded that it would be in possible to 
escape in that way, as they would probably soon awake and 
rapidly pursue him. He came therefore to the heroic and 
almost desperate resolution to endeavor to kill the five In- 
dians, or as many of them as he could. With the utmost 
coolness he proceeded to examine their guns, which he ob- 
served lying together, primed them, and put them in good 
order for service. He then disguised himself by putting on 
a coat belonging to one of the Indians, and fixing a toma- 
hawk and scalping knife in his belt;.and placed his own ri- 
fle at a little distance off, where the savages would not be 
likely to observe it, but where he himself could instantly 
find it. All these preparations were deliberately made at a 
moment when five savages were sleeping by him, and when 
the waking of either of them would have been to him im- 
stant death. 

Ail things being ready, he proceeded to make his assault. 
He took two guns, one in each hand, and placing their 
muzzles at the breasts of the two Indians who were lying on 
each side of the spot where he had been, shot them both 
at once. The others, as he expected, being suddenly awa- 
kened by the noise, sprang up and stared in amazement. 
With a third gun he instantly shot at two of them who were 
close together, killed one, and, as he afterwards had reason 
to believe, mortally wounded the other. The fifth Indian, 
seeing his companions lying dead about him, not knowing 
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where to find his arms, and probably, in the confusion of the 
scene, uncertain by how many he was assailed, precipitate- 
ly fled. Mr. M’Connell therefore was left in quiet posses- 
sion of the field. Not feeling inclined however to fight any 
more such battles, he took his rifle and proceeded expedi- 
tiously towards home, where, after a tedious and painful 
journey, he safely arrived, to the great joy of his friends, 
who had begun to despair ‘of ever seeing him again. 

Some little time afterwards, Mrs. Dunuap, a lady of res- 
pectability, who had been taken by the Indians, and retain- 
ed a prisoner among them on Mad River, in "the state of 
Ohio, made her escape and returned home to the neighbor- 
hood of Lexington. She stated that shortly after the time 
when Mr. M’Connell had made his desperate and success- 
ful assault, one Indian, out of five who had made a journey 
towards Lexington, returned with an account, that they had 
taken a white man prisoner, and had brought him as far as 
the Ohio River, when, in the night, while they were all 
asleep, they were suddenly attacked by a party of whites, 
who killed all his companions, and probably likewise the 
poor defenceless prisoner who was lying on his back tight- 
ly bound with cords. 

This story we have from a respectable_ gentleman, now 
living in this neighborhood, who was an intimate friend of 
Mr. M’Connell, ‘and who has repeatedly heard it related, 
with the utmost minuteness, by himself. 

hy, 


_—— 


HARMER’S EXPEDITION. 


In the year 1790, a negotiation was appointed to be held 
at Vincennes, on the Wabash, to establish a peace with the 
North Western savages. General St. Clair was appointed 
commissioner, but on experiment it was found that no sat- 
isfactory terms could be obtained from them; it was there- 
fore determined to carry hostilities into their country, and 
an expedition was.accordingly planned under the command 
of General Josiah Harmer, against the Miami. village, 
where Fort Wayne now stands. The army was collect- 
ed at Fort Washington early in October, consisting of 
one company of artillery, two hundred and fifty infantry 
regular troops, and twelve hundred militia from Kentuc- 
ky, and the back part of Pennsylvania. At the same 
time a detachment marched from Vincennes under the 
command of Major Hamtramock, to make a diversion 
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in Harmer’s favor. When General Harmer had arrived near 
what is now called St. Mary’s, an Indian was made Denon 
er, from whom some information was received, which indu- 
ced the General to detach Colonel Hardin with six hundred 
men tothe village, where he arrived next day, October 15, and 
found the village mostly i in ashes, and abandoned, there being 
only two Indians seen, who were fired on and both probably 
wounded, as the horses on which they were mounted, came 
in that night with blood on the saddles.* The main body arri- 
vedon the 17th. On the 18th Colonel Trotter was detached 
with three hundred men in pursuit of a+trail discovered the 
day before. He had not gone fir before an Indian was ob- 
served on horseback on his right in front. He was pursued 
by the cavalry, overtaken and killed. Another Indian was 
likewise discerned, pursued by the field officers, and by them 
driven upon the cavalry, who also despatched him, not how- 
ever before he had mortalty wounded one of the party, ser- 
jyeant Johnston. Colonel Trotter then proceeded on his 
march, but had not gone far before one of his videts inform- 
ed him he had been pursued by a large body of mounted 
savages in his rear. The w ounded man having been sent 
back, it was apprehended his party would be cut off. The 
cavalry were immediately ordered back to overtake the par- 
ty with the wounded man, and halt until the main body of 
the. detachment should come upto them. ‘The whole then 
proceeded back with the wounded man so far as to insure 
his safety and that of the escort. ‘The detachment again 
proceeded on their march, and late in the evening three 
cannons were heard to fire at camp, as a signal for the par- 
ty to return, which was accordingly done. Next morning a 
detachment of about the same number was ordered out un- 
der the command of Colonel Hardin, who pursued the same 
route that had been taken the day before. A short distance 
beyond where Colonel Trotter had retrograded, an encamp- 
ment was discovered, and a push was made on it by the ad- 
vance, but it was found to be abandoned, except by eight or 
ten savages, ra immediately fled, and escaped through the 
thick brush. Captain Faulkner, of the Pennsyly ania mili- 
tia, was ordered to form on the left, which he did so far as 
not to see the movement of the rest t of the detachment, and 
was thus left behind. Colonel Hardin had proceeded near- 
ly two miles before Faulkner was missed. It being near 
night it was concluded to move on to the first place suita- 
ble for an enc ampment, while Major Fontain should go in 


er 


*One of them was found dead afew days after. 
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quest of Faulkner. In a short time a gun was heard to fire 
in front, and it was thence concluded that the enemy were at 
hand, and the detachment discovered. ‘They moved on, 
however, with celerity to the attack, and in about a mile 
came in sight of their encampment, which was flanked by a 
morass on each side, having one in front also, which was 
immediately crossed by our detachment, consisting now of 
Jess than two hundred, who, before they could form, receiv- 
ed a most tremendous fire from seven hundred Indians.* 
The detachment immediately broke, and fied; nor could all 
the exertions of the officers rally them: fifty-two men were kill- 
edinafew minutes. The enemy pursued until Major Fontain 
was met bringing up Faulkner’s party, when a stand was 
made, and the enemy retreated. The rest of the detachment 
arrived safe in camp that night. 

The n: xt day, the 20th, was employed in destroying the 
corn and other vegetables: and during the day several In- 
dians were killed. On the 21st the army commenced its 
march back, and proceeded to the Bleck Swamp, seven 
miles. That night Colonel Hardin and Major Willis were 
detached back with five or six hundred men to surprise the 
enemy, who, it was now supposed, would return to their vil- 
‘jage. The detachment did not arrive at the old village until 
after sun-rise, which prevented a surprise. ‘There were a 
few Indians on each flank; those on the left fled instantly, 
and were pursued in every direction by the militia; those 
on the right (about forty,) endeavored to gain a copse of 
wood, which was observed by Major I ontain, who ordered 
Captain Armstrong with the mounted riflemen to prevent it. 
As soon as the duty was accomplished, Fontain ordered a 
charge with a company of cavalry. The Major pushed on, 
expecting his men were following; but alas! he went alone 
in the midst of forty savages: he did great execution with 
his sword, but fell atlastcovered with wounds. Lieutenant 
M’Coy seeing the Major’s situation, pushed up from the 
rear of the cavalry, with four} men only to rescue him; three 
of whom were wounded; the fourth had his sword knocked 
out cf his hand by a ball from the enemy. Major Willis 
was moving up to support Fontain, when he was attacked 
by a large party from down the river. The conflict was 
sharp, but short: Major Willis and Lieutenant Frothing 
- here fell. Captain Ashton, with the few men he had, fell 


*AsThave been told by Captain Wells who was with the Indians at the 
tume. 
{John Bush, Silas Mengon, and two named Moore. 
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back on the run St. Joseph. The Captain, Ensign, and 
four or five men were all that escaped. Brigade Major 
Ormsby had collected eighty or ninety men on the river, 
ready to meet those who were in pursuit of Ashton. Here 
the contest was renewed across the river. Ormsby’s party 
checked the enemy until Colonel Hardin brought up a rein- 
forcement. The contest continued from nine in the mor- 
ning until one in the afternoon; when, unfortunately, a par- 
ty under Major James M’Millan, was mistaken for a party 
of the enemy: a retreat was immediately ordered, which 
created some confusion, thereby giving the enemy a great 
advantage. A general massacre of the wounded took place. 
When M’Millan arrived where the contest had been, he saw 
nothing but the dead on both sides. Colonel Hardin lost 
this day about one hundred and thirty-two men. Major 
M’Millan stated that there were a great many dead Indians 
in the river; so that their loss was very considerable also 
this day. A more convincing proof need not be assigned, 
than that they did not pursue or harass the army on its re- 
turn to Fort Washington; which it reached by easy march- 
es on the 4th of November, in good order, bringing in all the 
artillery, ammunition, and baggage. I have thus given as 
brief an account of this expedition as I could, all of which 
is done from memory. 

General Harmer died on the Schuylkill, near Philadel- 
phia, a few years ago. The present discipline of our army 
is in a great measure owing to him; and I feel anxious to 
prevent that expedition being called Harmer’s defeat, there 
being only a part of his troops engaged, as is shown 
above. G. 


The following extract from a letter, written by a lady to her 
brother, has somuch of the characteristic sprightliness of the 
sex, united with allusions to a course of study so uncommon 
among females, that we hesitate not to give it a place in our 
miscellany. 


“Fespruary 8, 1820. 
The greatest difficulty in an undertaking is surmounted 
often when we have begun it, for then the desire to finish, 
(which Lord Kaimes, who is over-fond of multiplying ori- 
ginal principles, makes one of our nature,) comes in to aid 
other reasons for doing the business. Keeping this in view, 
f always take care, when I fold up one !etter to you, to put 
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another, as the ship builders say, on the stocks. But, lest 
i should dose at this late hour, I bid you good night. 

The 9th. Iwould that you were with us this evening to 
partake of our roast turkey and cranberry sauce, in the in- 
tervals of the bons mots, which are flying across the table 
from some wits of the metropolis, who happen to be at our 
house for a day or two. You must however sigh in vain at 
present for the “leeks and onions” of this land of the pil- 
grims, as we do for your society. I chanced on a line in 
Catullus to night, “Ridete quidquid est domi cachinnorum.” 
Which of the Lake Poets says, “Smile every dimple in the face 
of home?” 

You recollect what we used to remark about the effect 
produced by hearing of an author once, and then fifty times 
afterward. This has been brought to my mind often and 
forcibly by A ~ , who has been ringing Rochefoucauld 
in my ears ever since her return from ————.__ Yesterday 
I had a philippic against him from you, and to day, Stewart, 
in his History of the Progress of Metaphysics, gave us Vol- 
taire’s, Dr. Johnson’s, Addison’s, and his own opinion of the 
man. Voltaire said, that this small collection of maxims 
had done more than any thing else toward forming the taste 
of the nation to justness and precision of thought and ex- 
pression; and that although there was little more than one 
idea in the book, (self love is the spring of al] our actions,) 
yet it was presented in such a variety of lights as to be al- 
ways amusing. The dogmatical doctor was accustomed to 
say of the duke, that his book of maxims was almost the on- 
ly one written by a man of fashion, of which professed au- 
thors had reason to be jealous. ‘The Spectator says, it was 
impossible for him to read a passage in Plato or Tully, or in 
any of a thousand other ancient moralists, without being a 
greater and a better man for it. On the contrary, he could 
never read any of the modish French authors, without be- 
ing, for some time, out of humor with himself, and with ev- 
ery thing about him. Stewart charges Rochefoucauld and 
the moralists of his time with sowing the seeds of the ex- 
cesses of the French Revolution by their false and degra- 
ding representations of human life and human nature. Af- 
ter all, ’tis odds but I shall read the book. 

The 18th. We dined yesterday with Mrs. We 
. found the lady, (who is, you know, the centre of the female 
and the male literati, of a certain sort, beaux esprits,) seated 
at her work table, which was strowed with elegant editions 
#f fashionable books. Among them were Carey’s Dante, a 
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new collection of Old English Ballads, &c. &c. &c. Ces 
gens la are all alike, a race of sentimentalists. I have been 
thinking how one might describe them. They have a kind 
of optics, by which they behold objects dressed in softer 
colours, and placed in more graceful attitudes, than those 
in which they ever present themselves to people of common 
sense with ordinary eyes. They have set upa certain 
standard of ideal perfection, to which their imagination 
raises every thing on which it may please their fancy to 
sentimentalize. You would suppose all their friends to be 
made up of pure intellect, feeling, and fancy, without a par- 
ticle of the gross matter of human nature; and then they 
describe a thousand interesting situations which never oc- 
eurinreallife. Well, letothers be entertained with theirima- 
ginary scenes and personages, and their thin diluted senti- 
ments. Ihave no sympathy with them. I could never en- 
dure the “‘pshaw’’ of men of sound judgement and sane wits. 
{ am called back by my taste to the ancients; and, by the 
way, to add something to my criticism in a former letter, 
/Eschylus is more poetic than Sophocles, but does not un- 
derstand pathology so well. 

A weck or two since, a Blue Stocking Club was formed, 
and the “Club Room,” a pamphlet with a motto from Addi- 
son on its title page, made its first appearance before the 
public. Iam afraid that the Augustan age of American lit- 
erature is yet a great way off, and that Mrs. Monroe will be 
able to take her tea without the “Club Room? for an ¢ accompa- 
niment. I send you the first number with the names of the 
writers prefixed by Miss ’3 pencil, and leave you to 
find out whe ther she has been as happy as usual in her lit- 
crary discoveries. 

A — 1S s still with us, and we enjoy ourselves right 
well in our way. We have been going over the old ground 
of the ideal and common sense philosophy. We quarrel 
with Stewart’s labored periods, and critical desultory style, 
and agree with the world that he is indebted to Reid for 
ideas nota few. Imean to make a compact with A 
that she shall regularly visit us every year, and then, (such 
are her talents and spirit) we shall have, in the ological 
phrase, a revival. I have spent a day with our old friend 
Mrs. ————. She is as pretty and soft spoken as ever, and 
threw out some hints about the ennui of a monotonous life, 
which indicated a lurking desire beneath the widow’s weeds 
for the gay world. La Rochefaucauld would smile as- 
sent.” 
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MONTHLY RESULTS 
OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 


Made in Lexington by Professor Rajinesgue. 


tee ee 


No. 3. RESULTS FOR MARCH 1820. 


Temperature. The lowest was 20 degrees on the 12th, 
the highest 70 degrees on the 24th; medium 45 degrees. 
The greatest variation in one day was 25 degrees, from 45 
to 70. The beginning of the month was cold and stormy, 
the remainder pleasant but variable. 

Atmosphere. There have been sixteen fair days and four 
partially so, seven cloudy days, two hazy days, one snowy 
day, and one squally day. There were no days rainy 
throughout. 

Rain. It drizzled and rained on the evening of the 5th, 
wind N. W. It rained in the night of the 12th, wind S. W., 
in the afternoon of the 26th, wind W., and in the morning 
of the 29th, wind W. The average of water fallen was 
hardly over one inch; but including the snow over three. 

Snow. There was a heavy fall of snow on the 6th, wind 
N. E. said to be the deepest that has fallen in this country 
since 1784. It was 10 inches deep on an average here; but 
i2 or 15in some parts of the country. 

Frost. There were only ten frosty nights, in the morn- 
ings of the 3d, 6th to 12th, 30th, and 3lst. The ground 
was seldom frozen. 

Winds. The prevailing winds were W. which blew sev- 
en days and partially two, the S$. W. blew six days, and 
the N. W. five days. The N. E. four days, N. three, and 
S. three and partially two. On the 14th it blew in dry 
squalls from the S. W. 

Thunder. None was heard this month,nor were any light- 
nings seen. 

Ground. The snow laid six days on the ground, and af- 
forded fine sleighing for three days, and the roads were 
muddy for six days afterwards. The little rains only made 
the roads muddy for one day. The brooks began to fall to- 

wards the end of the month. 

" Vegetation. 2d. Anemone thalictroides in blossom in the 
woods, and yellow Crocus in the gardens... 

15th. Hyacinths and Lombardy poplars in blossom. 

7th, All the fruit trees were budding. 
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486 POETRY. April, 
| 19th. In blossom, Viola odorata, V. tricolor, and Daffodils 
: in gardens. 

| 22d. In blossom several wild violets and willows, 


Thlaspi bursapastoris, Pulmonaria virginica or Kentucky Cow- 
| slip, &c. 
24th. The first cherry trees in blossom. 
| 25th. In blossom Polemonium reptans. 
26th. Peach treesin blossom. The catkins of the Lom- 
| bardy poplars began to fall. 
. 27th. In blossom Claytonia virginica. 
29th. In blossom Laurus benzoin and [satis tinctoria. 
Animals. Heard the Dove on the 19th. On the 25th the 
Black birds were already noisy. 
Transylvania University, 1st April 1820. 
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THE DEDICATION OF A LADY’S ALBUM. 
THE BOOK SPEAKS T0 ITS FUTURE PATRONS. 


When first to my fair mistress’ hand I came, 
Inscrib’d and honour’d with Bronsonia’s name, 
Like the sweet infant, when the sacred rite 

To heaven devotes it, lovely, pure, and bright, 
No conscious thought, nor sentiment divine, 
Within me glow’d, nor breath’d in living line. 





Whate’er my power impressions to receive, 
. Which culture may bestow, or genius give; 
Whate’er the promise of my spotless page, 
Where neither Reason speaks, nor Passions rage, 
Where every polish’d pen may find a place 
To sport with elegance, or teach with grace; 
Yet small the praise mere innocence can claim, 
No virtues honour, though no vices shame. 
My hope a nobler character would form, 
Where talents, taste, and feeling lend their charm, 
Where wit may sparkle, chasten’d humour flow, 
Good sense delight, and kind affections glow. 
Mine is the prayer from willing friends to gain 
The sweetest flowers that bloom on fancy’s plain: 
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May every page their brilliant tints illume, 
And every fold preserve their rich perfume. 
With thought, the blank of my existence fill, 
My slumbering leaves with new emotion thrill, 
The void of my unmeaning face remove, 

And wake the soul of sympathy and love. 


Whate’er may please the judgment, mend the heart, 
Beguile the anxious, and a joy impart, 

Engage the young, or renovate the old, 

Arrest the gay, or check the rudely bold; 
Whate’er may soothe the matron’s ready frown, 
Her brows relax, and smiles the pleasure own; 
Whate’er of wit in gay saloons is found, 

Where youth and beauty throw their charms around, 
Where beaux are rous’d from apathy’s control, 
And all they have of mind lights up the soul; 
Whate’er of use you start for harmless mirth, 

To which the laughter-loving mind gives birth; 
However varied are the shapes and hues, 

That whim affects, or levity may chuse; 

All these I ask, and gratefully receive; 

Long in my tablets shall the medley live. 

This gay melange, this crowd of mingled sweets, 
Where every taste some favourite viand meets, 
To my protection give; be mine the care 

The fruits to gather, and the feast prepare. 

To frolic Humour, Innocence allied, 

O’er all, with Love and Friendship, shall preside. 


Come then, ye beaux and belles, a sprightly throng, 
All who a moral point, or frame a song, 

Your genius prove by some memorial here, 

To virtue sacred, and to beauty dear: 

Your various gifts, with various merits bring, 

And many a mind amus’d your praise shall sing. 
The compliment well turn’d to please the fair, 
Which smiles reward, and conscious blushes share, 
The ingenious apologue, and ready pun, 

The small light shot from petty wit’s pop-gun, 
Charades, whose mystery a point conceals, 

The epigram, whose point the smart reveals, 

The lively repartee with sudden flash 

To pose the forward and the vain to dash, 
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Conundrums, which a thoughtful brow require, 
O’er dulness triumph, and conjecture tire, 

In short, amusement’s aid in every form 

To kill of anxious care, the gnawing worm, 
Again I ask, and pledge a record fair, 

That all may read, and in your talents. share. 
No selfish end I seek, nor private joy, 

For social good my treasures I employ. 


Then fail not, friends, in love or resolution, 
But promptly bring your cheerful contribution. 
Glean not from books, conceits disdain to borrow, 
Who leans on loans to day may fail to morrow. 
Of wealth within pursue each bright appearance, 
The mine explore, and dig with perseverance. 
Of yours, let others’ wit be no prevention, 
On fancy draw, and boldly trust invention. 
No glory crowns a book of mere selection, 
My pride is AN ORIGINAL COLLECTION. 
Tl love the offspring of your own creation, 
And name your eldest born a DEDICATION. 

U. 


- <b + 


CHAUMIERE DES PRAIRIES. 


Adieu, thou calm and blest retreat, 
Where mild affections ever reign, 

Where all the rural pleasures meet 
In fair Hygeia’s rosy train. 


Long may’st thou bloom in vernal pride, 
Where fields and flowers delight the eye, 
Where all the social joys abide, 
And halcyon days forever fly. 


Long o’er this scene of taste and love 
May you, my honor’d friends, preside, 

Your evening hours no sorrow prove, 
As onward still they gently glide. 





And now with gratitude profound, 

I leave a home to feeling dear, 
| Where every object, scatter’d round, 
i Beguiles me of a parting tear. 
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Should clouds of care and grief arise, 
And Hope withdraw her cheering ray, 

Still memory holds this precious prize, 
Which fate can never tear away. 


Ye tried and cherish’d friends, adieu, 
No longer must I linger here; 
What though I meet with souls as true, 
Still none my heart will think so dear. 
March, 1820. ¥ 


—-_— 


INSEN'SIBILITY.—TO JULIA, 


Ah! cold is the ice-drop that clings to the willow, _ 
When winter has sprinkled his hoar locks with snow: 
And chill is the sigh of the dark ocean’s billow, 
‘That bursts from the wave-beaten cavern below! 
But colder th. eye, where no kindness sits beaming, 
To him who unvalued and friendless remains; 
And the heart-frozen sigh, where no warm wish is teeming, 
More chill than the lake tempest breathes o’er the 7 
U.& Y.. 





TO A WINTER ROSE BUD. 


Sweet, drooping, ice-incrusted flowret, 
WY rainbow tinct, an’ lea’s o’ vel’et! 
Thy blushing form, 7? modest worth 
Unknown had glinted smiling forth, 
An’ bloomed, an’ slypet. 
But scarce ye’d oped your little hald 
To take ae peep at this chill warld, 
When soon, fu’ :oon ye felt its cauld, 
An’ sunk a’ blastit! 


Tis thus the youth wi’ heart elate, 
An’ panting soul for virtuous deeds, 
Impetuons seeks the rugged steep’t, 
Where virtue paints, and genius speeds 
The heaven-lit path! 
Alake! he wends na far alang 
Ere he too feels the bitter pang! 
An’ withers like the glaiket thrang 
O? this cauld earth. 
U. & Y. 
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An Extract from a College Exercise, written in 1802. 


‘When revolution its career began, 

And France commenc’d the cry for ‘Rights of Man,’* 
With sounds so sweet and promises so fair, 
‘That she the toils of all the world would share, 
And lead mankind to liberty and joy, 

And Reason’s weapons would alone employ, 
We soon discover’d, in this fair disguise, 
Fraud, rapine, lust, and violence and lies; 
Names were perverted, language was abus’d, 
Old truths attack’d, and ignorance amus’d; 
Vices to virtues rose by magic art, 

Virtues to vices sunk in every heart; 

Order and law were fetters on the mind, 
Oppression’s breath was smelt in every wind, 
Parental wisdom chain’d the free born soul, 
And schools but kept us from Perfection’s goal. 


It is indeed of Nature the decree, 

That all are equal, and that all are free, 

But equal, not in gifts, nor power, nor wealth, 
Nor size, nor strength, nor beauty, nor in health. 
No rights to office and command we show, 

But such as others lawfully bestow. 

What folly to assert our means the same 

For leayning, science, eloquence, or fame! 


The right to use our talents and our skill 

To gain the good and wisely shun the ill, 

To raise the soul by knowledge and by truth, 

With just and generous thoughts to guide our youth, 
Of men of worth the confidence to seek, 

To think with freedom, and with freedom speak, 

By lawfui measures, and for lawful ends, 

The interests of ourselves and of our friends 

To urge with zeal, as duty may require, 

As choice may prompt, or sympathy inspire, 

To rise by liberal toil from life’s low vale, 

And fame’s proud heights with daring genius scale; 
In short to have our minds and bodies free 

To act as Truth and Virtue shall decree, 

And, while no crime has forfeited our claim, 

To enjoy our liberty and our good name, 

Without reproach from men, or kings, er laws, 
(Guards as they should be of fair Freedom’s cause, ) 
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Sucu rights and sucn equality to all, 
By Nature, Providence, and Justice fall. 


But other fancied rights, with evil fraught, 
These anti-social maniacs have taught, 

That none shall rule, and none the laws obey, 
For all are kings but those who hold the sway. 
To punish crimes invades ther “Rights of Man,” 
All government defeats great Nature’s plan, 

The law of property ’s a fraud and curse, 
Domestic rights a tyranny still worse, 

Society a usurpation proves, 


And marriage flies before their natural loves.” 
PoP. 


OBITUARY. 


DIED, in Lexington, on the night of the twenty-ninth of 
March, 1820, the Rev. BENJAMIN BIRGE, of the Episco- 
pal Church, in the twenty-third year of his age. 

The early and unexpected decease of this amiable, intel- 
ligent, and exemplary youngman, has cast a gloom over an 
extensive circle of affectionate friends, has deprived litera- 
ture and science of an ardent admirer and zealous devotee, 
and has left a melancholy void in the Church to which he 
belonged, and in which, trom his learning, talents, and in- 
dustry, he bid fair to become a conspicuous luminary. 

Mr. Birge was a native of Connecticut, where he receiy- 
ed the rudiments of his education under a venerable cler- 
gyman, and whence he removed to this place about three 
years since. After completing his professional studies with 
his relative and friend, the Rev. Mr. Ward, he was, in June 
iast, regularly ordained and admitted to the holy order of 
Deacon by the Rev. Bishop Chase of Ohio. Since that 
time he has been very much devoted to the duties of his 
profession, and has for many months past, constantly filled 
the pulpit of the Episcopal Church in this town. 

Possessing an active and inquiring mind, and having 
_ tormed a habit of patient and persevering industry, he had 
amassed a considerable fund of learning, to which he was 
constantly making important and valuable additions. Of 
literary and scientific, as well as religious pursuits, he was 
peculiarly fond, and they constituted indeed at once his bu- 
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siness and his amusement. The range of his studies was 
extensive, his knowledge of books considerable: as a clas- 
sical scholar he was especially distinguished, and he wrote 
with great facility and upon a great variety of topics. Of 
the literary circle in this place he constituted a valuable 
part, and was among the most zealous friends, and most 
liberal contributors to the Western Review. 

To the cause of Christ and to the interests of the Episco- 
pal Church he was ardently devoted. His ministerial la- 
bors were marked with zeal, tempered with discretion. 
From his infancy he had been taught the value, and felt the 
power of religion. His life was uniformly pure and exem- 
plary; and he engaged in the profession of his choice with 
an ardor proportioned to its vast importance, and a deep 
conviction of its solemn responsibility. 

In the private circle he was an estimable companion, 
fond of the society of his friends and of the unreserved in- 
terchange of thoughts and opinions. Few young men have 
been more universally respected, or more extensively belov- 
ed. He was serious and yet remarkably cheerful, dignified 
without being distant, pious without being austere, and stu- 
dious without being a recluse. 

It may be a gratification to his distant friends to learn, 
that every possible attention was paid him in his last, fatal 
sickness. Every effort that medical skill, and the most pa- 
tient and affectionate nursing could make, to restore him to 
health pr to smooth his progress to the grave, was most 
faithfully and perseveringly rendered. It is peculiarly grat- 
ifying also to know, that before the violence of his disorder 
had affected his mi ind, and obscured his reason, he express- 
ed his conviction of the danger which awaited him, and as- 
sured his friends of his perfect resignation to the will of his 
Heavenly Father, and his confident hope of a blessed im- 
mortality. 

E 


ERRATUM. 
In the 7thline of the 137th page, for cenfuse read conjure, 


